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ANNUAL 1955 CATALOG 
NOW READY... 


Every flower lover will want a 
copy of the most beautiful cata 
log yet published by Walter Marx Gardens. Complete listing of all types of 
Iris including America's most outstanding collection of Japanese Iris, 64 
pages with 80 color illustrations (many brand new) and scores in black and 
white. Copy free with order from this ad, for Catalog only please send 25< 


Waller, Wane Gardens, 


Box 38-H BORING, OREGON 
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HIGO IRIS 
Finest Strain of Japanese Iris 


Gorgeous Higo Iris are recognized as the 
highest development of Iris Kaempferi. 
Immense flowers up to one foot in 
diameter, richest colors and velvety 
texture characterize this strain. If 

you want some of the most 

beautiful Japanese Iris you ever 

saw be sure to have some of 

our giant Higo Iris in your 

garden this year. 


HIGO 
IRIS 
BLOOM 
IN 
JUNE 
AND 
JULY 
AFTER 

) OTHER 
IRISES 
ARE 
PAST 


Y §PECIAL 
HIGO IRIS 
OFFER 


For spring delivery we can supply a limited quantity 

of selected Higo Seedlings grown from our own hand- 

pollinated seed. Besides the colors shown here there are 

velvety purples, refreshing blues, cool lavenders and 

purest white shades. Also many bizarre color patterns not 

seen in other kinds of Iris. Every order will be filled with heavy 

clumps consisting of 3 to 5 fans that will bloom in your garden 
this summer with proper care. 


6 HEAVY CLUMPS, All Different -. 2... $5.00 
12 HEAVY CLUMPS, All Different -coee $8.98 


NOTE: Collections sold in mixed colors only, so please do not ask us to supply 
one or more specified colors 


HIGO HAND-POLLINATED SEED 


The finest Japanese Iris Seed you can buy. Every package will 
produce blooms comparable to our finest named varieties 
listed from $3.00 to $5.00 each. And Higo Iris are the easiest 
of all Irises to grow from seed 

Cultural instructions included with every order 


40 HAND-POLLINATED SEEDS. . -. os... $1.00 
100 HAND-POLLINATED SEEDS. ... 
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HORTICULTURAL KIT 


For those whose garden is their hobby, this handsome Kit 
comes in a rugged steel chest which will give you a lifetime of 
service. Equipped with a carrying handle, you can take it to any 
part of your garden. Full instructions and charts for 225 differ- 
ent flowers, plants, ete. A ““must"’ for good gardeners, it's much 
more valuable than all your gardening tools put together. Better 
gardeners everywhere use it. Also depended on by florists and 

nurserymen. Makes over 150 tests. Order now, only $14.98. 





POPULAR GARDEN 
a KIT 


Especially designed for the 
F small garden, complete in every 
way. Makes over 5” tests for ni- 
trogen, phosphorus, potash and 
lime (pH). Comes in a handsome 
: case with clear lucite cover, sim- 
ple directions and charts show 
ing needs of 125 different flowers, 
‘ vegetables, fruits, etc. 


Low-priced at $5.89! 









SUPER deLUXE KIT 

Want the best money can buy? This 
streamline steel chest in lustrous 
pear! gray finish is the best. Lug- 
gage type handle. 12 times as much 
testing solution, more and larger 
4 equipment. It will add more to your 
# gardening pleasure than anything 
’ you ever did before. You'll be proud 
to show it to your friends — you'll 
use it all your life 


Modestly priced at $29.95. 


No Knowledge 
of Chemistry Needed 


It’s as easy as reading 
a thermometer! Even 
your first tests will be 
accurate and reliable. 
Test your soil anytime, 
anywhere. Learn more 
about it than in a life- 
time of gardening. 
Takes less than 10 min- 
utes, costs less than 
l0¢ per test. 


Storea 
Write for 
Special Offer 


. 
Our Daring Guarantee 
You can’t lose—even next fall, if you haven’t had a 
better garden and are not delighted with your Soil Test 
Kit, return it and we’ll refund your money. 
Over 425,000 Sudbury Soil Test Kits Now In Use 
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Bigger and Better Flowers 


fragrant, vividly colored flowers will fulfill your fondest 
dreams; make your garden the pride of the neighborhood. 


Luscious Vegetables Cut your cost of living by hav- 


ing bigger, more delicious vege- 
tables, packed with health-giving minerals and vitamins. 





SEND NO MONEY | 


SupBuRY 22.2") = 
postage 
mail prepaid, saving you from | Name OVE Ee Torr Te T TIT TTT TT Cre 
il Test Kits 50¢ to $3.55 in postal charges 
50 Prepaid orders for | a 2 oper ye sere ee ey ee 
Horticulture! or 
Sudbury Laboratory, Box 980, South Sudbury, Mass. FREE Super deluxe Kit | City Sens 


World’s Largest Makers of Soil Test Kits the vook,”Our Land and its Core.” Ls gees gees eee ee eee mes 


EASY WAY 


You’ll have magnificent 
blooms all season. Large, 


Their increased yield will amaze and delight you. 


Healthy Lawns Even your lawn will bea rich, lush, and 


velvety green from early spring until 
late fall. You’ll have a thick and heavy turf that withstands 
children at play, and where crabgrass and weedscannot grow. 


Take The Guesswork 
Out of Gardening 


Plants, like people, need a balanced diet. Under- 
fed, they become puny, sick and deformed. A 
SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT tells you in 10 min- 
utes just what is missing in your garden and how 
to correct it. You'll know just what plant foods to 
use, and how much. Feed your soil so it can feed 
your plants. Don’t take a chance—take a test! 


A Balanced Diet for Plants 


Your plants can get food only from the soil. They 
need the right amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash. Last year’s garden used up the supply, 
left the cupboard bare. Now you must replace it 
in the soil with the right kinds of fertilizer. Sup aly 
all these quickly and easily by using a SUDBU hy 
SOIL TEST KIT. Some soils lack all three of these 
essential foods—others need only one or two. You 
can do your plants as much harm using too much 
as starving them. No one can tell by looking at 
soil what it needs—there’s no guesswork with the 


SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT! 
Is Your Soil Acid or Alkaline? 


If you don’t know, you're a cruel master to those 
favorite plants you like to grow. Many can't live 
in alkaline or ‘‘sweet’’ soil; others die in acid or 
‘‘sour’’ soil. This test alone will be worth many 
times the cost of your Kit! Now you can have 
azaleas, rhododendrons, blueberries—all the things 
you thought you couldn’t grow. 


Your soil tests cost you nothing, 
unless you are convinced that you 
wouldn't part with your Kit at any 
price; otherwise, return it in 10 days 
for full refund. 





Horticultural Kits 


Enclosed is $ [ 


or send check and we'll 


also receive FREE 


Popular Garden Kita @ # 


Super deLuxe Kits @ $29.96 «x 











Jumbo Tomatoes 


ED CED CAE CED ES TNS GET AES CATED ED ND CED ED GD 


Sudbury Laboratory, Box 960, South Sudbury, Mass. 
Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits marked hclow 


@ $\4 


Send C.O.D 


J plus postage 


a 


Tulips 30 in. High 


"9 une 
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Introducing... 
the finest of new coxcombs 


HORTICULTURE 


America’s Authentic Garden Magazine 


TRADE MARK REG. 


GILBERT’S GOLD DUST 


Ruffled combs, at first a pure silvery sprinkled 
with gold, increasing to a rich yellow turning 
a deep gold or chartreuse with a silver sheen. 
Illustrated in full color on page 18 of the 
February issue of PopuLan GARDENING. 
Height 2'2 to 3 feet, bright green foliage, 
numerous branches, tipped with a velvet-like 
cluster of ruffles formed into a neat ball. 


100 seed 75¢ 


EXCELLENT CUT-FLOWERS 
Use Fresh or Dried 


GILBERT'S MAPLE GOLD 


Beautiful shades of pink tipped with gold. 
Height — 3 ft. 100 Seed — 25¢ 


GILBERT'S ROSE BEAUTY 


A brilliant pink coloring on a silver base. 
Height — 3 to 4 ft. 100 Seed — 25¢ 


GILBERT'S “HARLEQUIN” 
Turns from gold to salmon then to a bright 
shell pink when fully developed. 
Height 18 in. to 2 ft. 100 Seed — 25¢ 


GILBERT'S GREEN GOLD 
A silvery green-tipped light rose with just a 
touch of yellow. 
Height — 3 ft. 100 Seed — 25¢ 


GILBERT'S CRIMSON GOLD 
Beautiful crimson tipped with yellow. 
Height — 3 to 4 ft. 100 Seed — 50¢ 


ALL 6 PACKAGES FOR $2.00 


Growing & drying instructions included. 
Order direct or thru your favorite seedsmen, 
but remember it may not be the Gilbertia 
Celosia unless the packet bears the origina- 
tor's Trade Mark—Accept no substitute. 

The originator’s Trade Mark insures you of 
the finest in Coxcombs. 


48 EAST DAVIS ST. 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society Announces 
THE 84th ANNUAL 
NEW ENGLAND SPRING FLOWER SHOW 
‘Mechanics “Building, ‘Boston 





Show Hours: MARCH 13-19 

SUNDAY, MARCH 13 Each Member of the Massachusetts 
1:00 P.M. fo 10:00 P.M. - Admission es. 
MONDAY through SATURDAY orticultural Society Receives 
10:00 A.M. fo 10:00 P.M. $1.50 One Free Admission Ticket 
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the perfect 
ground cover 
for banks and 
shady places 
100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $98) 


for hard-to-mow places plant Myrtle (Vinca Minor), 
the sturdy, neat ground cover that says green all 
winter. Beautiful bive flowers in May. Resists insects 
and disease. Ow big, heavy dumps with 12 or 
more stems con be planted 2 ft. apart on level, |'A ft 
on dopes. You cover large creas for little money 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J. (Dept. H6) 











Aquaprobe Measures Moisture 


New sub-soil moisture meter pro- 
vides instantaneous reading at any 
point down to 14 inches. Quickly 
adjusted for all soil conditions, the 
Aquaprobe measures the amount of 
water in the soil by the amount of 
electric current the soil will con- 
duct. Weight, 1 Ib. 11 oz., $32.60 
A new 30-page catalog avail complete with one set of six pen- 
Se ienas tecenediiboee ieee light batteries. F.O.B. General Sci- 
sories, Bases, Dried Materials entific Equipment Co., Dept. H-3, 


Books Hamden, Connecticut. 


CHINESE VASE 


Just one of many selected con 
tainers this copy of an old Ch 

nese Vase with ite own base ie 
created in the finest white pot 
tery. Ideal for arranging with 


few flowers 


$2.95 postpaid 


Height 10'/. Inches 


FLORAL AR Winchester Sq. P.0. Bex 194 
aE Rene Bolens Power Mowers 

One of the latest in the Bolens line of six 
rotary models — including side trimmers and 
self-propelled (such as shown here) in 18 to 21 
inch widths. Electric and gasoline models — 
gasoline rotary mowers to 24 hp take a 
Grind-A-Leaf Pulverizer attachment. Reel 
types 18 to 21 inch have 4-cycle engines and 
feature positive clutch and drop-out reel. 
Available in green and yellow. Complete in- 
formation about the line is available from the 
Bolens Products Division of the Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp., Dept. H-3, Port 
Washington, Wisconsin. 











Send 
postal card 
for shoppers guide, 


lst of varieties eae A \ 
ond uses hot % y y ys 
FINEST STRAINS » ALWAYS FRESH CROP 
THOROUGHLY TESTED « REASONABLY PRICED 
Complete Selection « 600 Varieties « 100 to 50¢ 
at vartety chain adores @ © © © #4. &. KREBOR, 
G, C, MURPHY, NEIGNER &, MONTOOMERY WARD, 
ROOTT, MACY &, FISHER-HEBR, BEN FRANKLIN, 
Ww. T. GRANT 


Crosman Seed Corp Dept. G 


; East Rochester, N.Y. 
Batallished 1838 





Two-Hand Pruner 


Especially designed to make pruning easier 
for women gardeners, this new Porter Pruner 


SEEDLESS WATERMELON 


Be first to grow ameoring seedies melon pictured in Life 
Mogarine. Originators colchicine developed hybrid 


delicious sweet bears 5-7 seediess table size melons per 
vine. We furnish 20 seed for plants, plus pollinators, heating 
cable, soll treatment, planting bands, instruction handbook 
for starting, transplanting, growing. Complete kit $3.95, 
check or M.O. No C.0.D. Handbook and 20 seeds only 
$2.95. Order from this od. American Seediess Water- 
meton Seed Corp., Dept. H, R.R. 1, Goshen, Ind. 


is 13 inches long giving a greater area of opera- 
tion — higher, lower, and farther. The longer 
steel handles will not bend or break and keep 
the arms and hands from getting scratched. 
It’s strong and rugged but weighs only 15 oz. 


The narrow head with two sharp cutting 
blades gets into difficult crotches to make 
clean, flush cuts without stripping the bark. 
The green plastic cushion grips are non-slip and 
prevent blisters. Order from the H. K. Porter, 
Inc., Dept. H-3, Somerville 43, Mass. $4.95. 





FERTOSAN ,camo% 
ACCELERATOR 
This BACTERIA CONCENTRATE will rot down 
gerden waste, straw, sawdust, etc., inte valuable 
compost (menure) quickly. Free beoklet and in- 
structions « NO digging « NOturning « Simple «+ Safe 
1 ten size $1, 4 ton size $3, postpaid from 
*"Pertesan,’’ Dept. H, West Jordan, UVieh. 


Dealer Inquiries invited 


7° THOS DAYLILIES 


g a) NEW COLORS. NEW SEASONS. LARGE 
SMALL. LOW. TALL. BLOOM SPRING TO FALL. 
DISEASE AND PEST FREE. HARDY, PERMANENT 
MORE BEAUTY. LESS LABOR, ALASKA TO BERMUDA. 
SEND 10 FOR |. LUSTRATED BOOKLET OF 
WHEN -HOW~- WHERE -WHICH 
FARR NURSERY CO. 
BOX 455. 


WOMELSOORS, Pa. 











The Flor-All 

This dual container goes into your garden 
filled with water for leisurely gathering of your 
flowers. Keeps all cut flowers garden fresh 
while you work. Ideal for any length of stem 
the Flor-Allis equally attractive as a table vase 
or hanging on a porch or patio wall. Harmo- 
nizing color is acacia yellow with green and 
white berry and leaf motif on a baked finish. 
The Flor-All is 8’’ high and each top is 5” in 
diameter. Only $4.00 postpaid from Beth 
Young, Dept. H-3, 419 Boylston St., Boston 
16, Massachusetts. 


FREE COLOR 
CATALOG 
Tall Bearded Iris 
EDEN ROAD 
IRIS GARDEN 


8 
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Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


For Lily Enthusiasts 


Ine Luay Yearsookx. Edited by George 
Slate. Geneva, N. 7 North American Lil) 
Society. $3.00 


There is much useful information in this 
1954 yearbook and it comes from many 
sources, including Germany, Japan and 
New Zealand. An article on the fungus 
diseases of garden lilies is particularly 
helpful. A highly important feature of the 
book is a cumulative index, going back 
to 1939, which saves a great amount of 
time in locating articles published in past 
years. This yearbook is distributed to all 
members of the Lily Society. Applications 
for membership or copies of the yearbook 
may be sent to Ralph M. Warner, Wood- 
mont Rd., R.F.D. 1, Milford, Conn 


Yearbook from England 
Tne Darropit AND TuLip YEARBOOK 1955, 
London: Royal Horticultural Soctety. $1.05. 
This is another Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety yearbook on daffodils and tulips that 
is devoted to a number of subjects on these 
two bulbs, such as the breeding of white 
daffodils, the development of pink daffodils 
in Tasmania and hybrid tulips in 
Holland. Like other books of its kind, it is 
of primary interest to connoisseurs. 


new 


Featuring Amaryllis 
Herpertia 1954. Edited by Hamilton P. 
Traub and Harold N. Moldenke El Monte. 
Calif.: The American Plant Life Society 
[his yearbook of the American Amarylis 
Society, the second edition to be devoted 
entirely to amaryllis, contains a number of 
pertinent articles by noted authorities, 
including Wyndham Hayward of Winter 
Park, Florida. The edition is dedicated to 
Thomas R. Manley of Burlington, Ver- 


mont, 1954 Herbert 


Medal for his outstanding contributions in 


who received the 
evaluating vegetatively propagated ama- 


ryllis clones. 


On the Subject of Camellias 
Yearsook. Fdited 
Gainesville, Fla 
83.00 


AMERICAN CAMELLIA 
by Arthur C. Brown 
American Camellia Soctety 
It is not often that a society devoted to 

a single flower can produce so remark- 

The book 


runs to 396 pages, with a great number of 


able a volume as this yearbook 
illustrations, including eight large color 
The 
cover a very wide range, and many of the 
articles have intriguing titles, such as 
“The Battle of the Pine Mice’”’ Ca- 
mellia Path Around the World.” 


plates 1) or more articles in the book 


and 
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SO...HANDSOME 
so...HARDY 
so...NEW 


Never before, in any catalog, have there been 
so many truly fine and worthwhile new intro- 
ductions as Wayside is offering in its colorful 
200 page Spring Catalog. Listed below are 
but a few of the outstanding new items of 
unusual excellence. 


New SHASTA DAISY 


Cobham Gold. While this exciting new cre- 
ation is similar in growth and form to poo 
lar Mt. Shasta, it's the first Shasta to break 
from white to yellow. Exquisite flowers have 
high crested centers of fine pale yellow en- 
hanced by creamy-white guard petals. Blooms 
freely. Excellent for cutting. 


New DICENTRA 
Bountiful. Finest Bleeding Heart’ ever cre- 
ated. This perpetual flowering new hybrid 
blooms continuously all summer long. In 
May and again in the Fall, it reaches its 
peak, producing 30 to 40 stalks of elegant 
fuchsia-red flowers on a simple plant. 
Hardy and easy to grow. Develops 
into plant 2 ft. in diameter with 
feathery blue-green foliage. 


New ASTER 


Eventide, Charming new English hy- 
brid is unquestionably the darkest 
blue Aster to date. Lovely, semi-double 
flowers are the deepest, violet-purple blue 
imaginable. Heavy clusters of flowers bloom 
freely on broad, medium height plants 


New ABELIOPHYLLUM 


Distichum. This rare and very early flower- 
ing shrub will give you a foretaste of the 
glories of Spring. In mild climates, plants 
are transformed during February into a mass 
of white blossoms similar to Forsythia. Al 
though a native of Central Korea, it is quite 
hardy. Flowers will withstand some frost 
Strong, compact, 3 ft. plants are perfect for 
the small garden. 


New DWARF CANNAS 


Wayside Exclusive. First truly 
dwarf Cannas by the famous Ger- 
man hybridizer, Paul Pfitzer. Ex- 
quisite flowers in soft pleasing 
colors with lustrous green foliage 
bloom in abundance all Summer. 
Stunning in tubs for porch or ter- 
race. Colorful for borders and in 
front of shrubs. 


New TAMARIX 


Pink Cascade. This beautiful New 
shrub is very desirable since it 

flowers when few other shrubs DWARF 
are in bloom. From July to Sept., masses of CANNAS 
cascading panicles of flesh-pink flower trusses 
are conta eal above rich, blue-green foli- 
age. Very compact, grows to 6 ft. Flowers 
and foliage are lovely for cutting. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Don't delay—send for this worthwhile garden book today. No other catalog in America can 
compare with it in size or beauty. Almost 200 pages, filled with hundreds of glorious true-color 
illustrations and belp{ul cultural directions. A magnificent selection of prize-winning new roses 
new flowering shrubs and trees, rare bulbs and "Pedigreed” plants unequaled in America. Por 
years to come, many of the brand new “hard-to-get” items will be obtainable only from Wayside 
To be sure you get your copy of this finest of all garden catalogs, please enclose with your 
request 50¢, coin or stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 





SHASTA DAISY, Cobham Gold 




























MENTOR, OHIO 


82 MENTOR AVE. 
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AT THE SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON 


MARCH 13-19 . 
See our: 

CEDAR FENCES 

All types. Picket, Screen, Hurdle, Post 

and Rail. 

GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 

Made in sections. Easily erected by 

anyone. Shipped anywhere. All sizes. 

OUTDOOR FURNITURE Ask questions of our 

Comfortable, smooth, rustic cedar. attendants. Take home 

Leave outdoors in any weather. ovr descriptive folders. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 East Street, Walpole, Massachusetts 














BROWNELL 
Everblooming 
PILLARS 


Experts say— MARVELOUS! 





Some declare—A MIRACLE! 


Others exclaim— ASTOUNDING! 
BROWNELL EVERBLOOMING PILLARS ARE VERSATILE 


Yes, the Brownell Pillar Roses have many uses in the garden, They can be 
trained along a fence — fan shaped against a wall or house — form an arch 
over a trellis — pruned as a hedge — or used as a regular rose in the garden. 

Because these EVERBLOOMING PILLARS are so new, only a few thousand 
are available this spring. In fact they are so new that they haven't been perma- 
nently named 


ORDER YOUR BROWNELL PILLAR ROSES BY COLOR 
-+ee+ePink......Red......Yellow......White 
3 for $10.00 6 for $20.00 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


A NEW RACE FROM HARDIER SPECIES THAT BLOOM ALL SUMMER 


Free Flowering with the Most Fragrant Perfume—Greater Sturdiness 
and Vigor to Survive Winters as Cold as 15° Below Zero 


ANNE VANDERBILT —coppery orange, semi-double.. . 
CURLY PINK —two toned pink, vigorous bloom 

KING BOREAS —/lemon-yellow, very double 

LILY PONS — white with yellow center, vigorous 
ORANGE RUFFELS—capricum orange to saffron yellow 
QUEEN O' THE LAKES~—velvety red, very double 

RED DUCHESS — exotic red, very fragrant 


$1.85 each 3 for $5.00 12 for $18.00 
W. D. BROWNELL II 


BRIGHTRIDGE GREENHOUSES, EAST PROVIDENCE 14, RHODE ISLAND 


Our Front Cover 


HE FAYS of Falmouth, Massa- 
7 dee had an idea. How nice it 

would he, they thought, if they 
could be surrounded by neighbors 
with attractive homes, lawns and gar- 
dens. A low, wooden, raii fence cov- 
ered with red roses to connect their 
neighbors’ properties was part of 
their dream. To insure themselves 
these beautiful surroundings, they 
proceeded to develop an area, con- 
sisting of five cosy Cape Cod cottages 
— all surrounded with « rail fence 
and red roses. 

Today, Fayline Road, a charming 
dead end road just off Main Street in 
Falmouth, is an ideal set up that 
might well serve as a model for other 
community-minded citizens in the 
country. As our front cover suggests, 
the wooden fence, stained to preserve 
it and give it a rustic look, runs across 
the front of the five cottages. Fifty 
thrifty plants of the climbing rose 
Blaze are planted there, and in late 
June, when this picture was taken, 
motorists are literally dazzled by this 
riotous outburst. “‘Throughout the 
long growing season’’, Mrs. Fay told 
the editors, “the roses bloom — es- 
pecially in the autumn, and this year 
we had flowers even after the two 
hurricanes.”’ 

To further insure maintenance of 
their project, the Fays take pride in 
helping keep up the grounds of the 
five little houses. They mow the lawns 
and care for the roses, which means 
pruning each spring, feeding with 
home-made compost, cutting off faded 
blooms and spraying with an all- 
purpose mixture regularly. 

The rewards of these two enthusi- 
astic gardeners, of course, have been 
many. As they enter and leave their 
home, they realize great joy in their 
accomplishment and in the beauty 
around them. The occupants of the 
other cottages, as well as visitors and 
passers-by, share the pleasure im- 
parted by this picturesque row of 
Cape Cod cottages — surrounded by 
a rail fence and bright red roses. 

The rose Blaze and Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber, incidentally, are perhaps 
the most popular climbers throughout 
the country and Canada. Paul’s 
Scarlet is the June bloomer, while 
Blaze is the everblooming form of this 
hardy, vigorous, relatively disease- 
and pest-free favorite. In Europe, too, 
they hold a similar position, and visi- 
tors find them unfolding the vivid red 
blossoms all the way from the warm, 
sunny Mediterranean to the cool, 
moist gardens of the British Isles and 
Scandinavia. (See page 140 for an- 
other story on climbing roses.) 
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Made so it 


wont burn. 
TES 


when used in 








A SINGLE FEEDING 


lasts 
a season! 


Vigoro is a registered trade-mark of Swift 
& Company. Copyright 1955, Swift & 


Company 


recommended 


0 


amounts 





COMPLETE LAWN FOOD 


There's absolutely nothing like new Golden 
Vigoro! It’s made a new patented* way so 
it won't “burn”... . it’s made specifically 
for grass.... and made to last far longer! 


You'll find that the clean golden grains of this 
new lawn food open a new era of permanent 
beauty for your lawn! 
Thrifty! Every test proves Golden Vigoro to be 
the longest-lasting complete lawn food you can 
buy. Because it yields its nutrients slowly, just 
one feeding (one to three pounds per 100 sq. 
feet) provides continuous growth 


For everything else 


you grow, use 


Regular VIGORO Plant Food 
or new Instant VIGORO 


... helps lawns stay deep green for months. 
immediate nourishment! Golden Vigoro goes 
to work immediately, nourishing grass even 
when the soil is cold. No waiting to see results. 
Complete! Golden Vigoro contains the nutrients 
needed from the soil to develop the finest, deep- 
rooted grass. It helps any grass to green-up 
sooner and stay green with less watering. 

Get your supply now. Golden Vigoro is now 
available in handy 50-lb. bags at your dealer's. 
Can be applied without watering in, ne feed- 
ing lasts for months. 

No. 2618547, and others pending 


*(Vatse. No, 2614546 


Your best buys in gardening supplies— 


The VIGORO family of 
Gardening Aids 


water soluble Plant Food. 
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FERRY’S SEEDS 
produce 


é 


Fertility is largely a motter of health 
and heritage. And that certainly ap- 
plies to flower and vegetable seeds. 


Which is why it's so important to you 
that Ferry’s Seeds are given regular 
“physicals” for high germination .. . also 
that they're the products of a breeding 
program keenly interested in improv- 
ing seed quality wherever possible. 


For 99 years, Ferry'’s Seeds have been 
demonstrating that they can produce 
more ... more garden color in flowers, 
more delicious fresh vegetobles. Let 
that be your tip to buy from the 
Ferry's Seeds Display at your dealer's. 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


YOU'LL ENJOY “THE GARDEN GATE.” Heor the 
Old Dirt Dobber's helpful gardening hints on 
CBS radio every Soturday 
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Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


A Story in Pictures 
Tue Hippen Lire or Flowers. By 7. M. 

Guilcher. New York: The Philosophical 

Library. $4.75. 

A more auspicious title would help this 
extraordinary book to be better known. 
It is essentially a collection of outstanding 
photographs, reproduced with exceptional 
skill, depicting the life history of a small 
group of plants. A compact volume of 
92 pages, the pictures tell a story that 
would thousands of words to 
convey. 


For Rose Lovers 


Roses (Piwerre-Joseru Repourt). By Eva 
Mannering. New York: British Book Centre. 
$8.50. 

Collectors of flower prints and rose 
enthusiasts as well will welcome this col- 
lection of 24 brightly colored rose portraits 
by the great i9th century botanical artist. 
Printed in Germany with extraordinary 
skill, the descriptions are in French, with 
an introduction in English by Miss Man- 
nering. Because of the patronage of the 
Empress Josephine, Redouté has left an 
invaluable and magnificent record of the 
roses that were popular a century and a 
half ago. The reproductions in this book 
will delight those who cannot obtain the 
rare originals and, no doubt, many of these 
books will be cut up for framing, de- 
coupage and other decorative uses. 


A Tree Manual 
THe New Tree 

Richard Fenska. De La Mare, Neu 

$5.00. 

This volume contains considerable basic 
information for easy reference. Among the 
subjects considered are tree growth, diag- 
nosing troubles, fertilizing, transplanting, 
pruning, bracing and cabling, surgery, 
diseases and injuries, insects and their 
control and spraying and dusting. Photo- 
graphs, tables, graphs, an index and keys 
add to the effectiveness of the concise text. 


require 


Experts MANUAL. By 
York. 


Wonders of the Desert 
Ine Gtant Cactus Forest anv Its 

Wortp. By Paul G. Howes. New York: 

Duell, Sloan and Pearce @ Boston. Little, 

Brown & Co. $7.50. 

The great cactus belt of Arizona is com- 
ing in for considerable attention these days 
and the reason is easy to understand. 
Tourists have discovered this fascinating 
state with its vast collection of magnificent 
flowering cacti and its abundant wildlife. 
Delightfully readable and notable for its 
appeal and human interest, this book will 


be eagerly sought by all who want to learn 
more about the fabulous desert world of 
Arizona. Photographs totaling 150 and 
many drawings, plus a color plate of 
birds, add to the completeness of this 
volume. 


Old Virginia Gardens 
Homes AND GARDENS IN OLD VIRGINIA 

(Revised Edition for the Garden Club 

of Virginia). Richmond: 

Massie, Inc. $7.50. 

This is a garden classic which tells some 
of the romance, charm and history of 
nearly 200 famous Virginia houses and 
the gardens that are an integral part of 
them. Well printed and illustrated, this 
book will serve as an armchair tour for 
those whose wish to recall memories of 
some previous visit or for those who are 
exploring these fabulous places for the 
first time. More than a book on houses and 
gardens, it is a record of a gracious way 
of life that has practically disappeared. 
It is gratifying indeed that the Garden 
Club of Virginia felt it desirable to revise 
this important book. 


Garrett and 


Ideas for Parties 
Party Decorations FOR CHRISTMAS AND 

Orner Occasions. By Patricia Estabrook 

Roberts. New York: Studio Publications, 

Inc. $5.95. 

A sumptuous book that is a party in 
itself to peruse. The author has obviously 
had a great deal of fun putting it together. 
Since the best parties are those in which 
children have a part, it is a pleasure to 
discover that Mrs. Roberts offers many 
ideas and suggestions to appeal to the 
party planners of tomorrow. Hundreds of 
ideas, helpful sketches and exceptional 
photographs add to the usefulness of this 
“ideal gift’ for a weekend hostess. Since 
it covers parties throughout the year, it 
can be a most acceptable “thank you” 
gift at any season. 


William Hertrich on Camellias 
CAMELLIAS IN THE HUNTINGTON GARDENS. 

By William Hertrich. San Marino, Cali- 

fornia: Huntington Botanic Gardens. $10.00 

This record of 249 varieties of camellias 
by William Hertrich is a monumental 
contribution to camellia literature, which 
will be welcomed by enthusiasts the world 
over. This distinguished horticulturist has 
presented a brief text covering history, 
climatic factors, culture, propagation, pest 
control, behavior patterns and the land- 
scape use of the camellia. Classification as 
to color and flower form, as well as refer- 
ences to synonyms are included in the care- 
ful description of each flower in this great 
catalog. Printed on top quality paper, the 
halftones are exceptionally good and show 
the skill of the photographer and the 
author who guided him. However, it is to 
be regretted that the superb photographs 
were marred by numbering. Since this is 
volume one, we can look forward with 
keen anticipation to another in the years 
ahead. 
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lower Show Tine ls Here 


PRING FLOWER SHOWS are rapidly 
S becoming an important factor in 
the civic and social life of our 
great American cities. This year, 16 
major are scheduled 
period of 10 weeks. The enthusiastic 
gardener, bent on seeing all of them, 
would require an amazing constitu- 
tion, as well as ample leisure and first- 
class plane service to accomplish the 
task. 
Not 
flower shows, few in number, were at- 
tended primarily by a small group of 
devotees. However, gardeners them- 
selves have largely changed this notion, 
since basic in the true spirit of garden- 
ing is the desire to share its pleasures. 
That the shows are widely attended 
indicates the eagerness of enthusiastic 
gardeners and young home 
who are anxious to learn more about 
the plants they can use in their home 
grounds. The growing interest in these 
shows also demonstrates the great ap- 
peal of flowers at this dull time of year 
Visitors to these shows, like all died-in- 
the-wool gardeners, are eternal op- 
timists who quickly forget the droughts 


shows over a 


too many years ago, spring 


owners 
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and diseases that plagued them last 
year and look forward with new hope 
to another adventure in 
gardening. 

Flower shows are also a great sus- 
taining force to the people who plan 
and stage them. The thrill that comes 
from forcing difficult plants in order to 


year of 





1955 Spring Flower Shows 
Cleveland, Ohio Feb. 26—Mar. 6 
Springfield, Mass 
Houston, Texas Mar. 4-7 
Mar. 10-13 
Mar. 10-16 
Mar. 10-16 
Mar. 11-13 
Mar. 11-20 


Worcester, Mass......... 
Hartford, Conn 
Washington, D. C 

San Antonio, Tex 
Inglewood, Calif 

Dallas, Tex..........+.+.-Mar. 12-19 
Boston, Mass Mar. 13-19 
Philadelphia, Penna.....Mar. 14-19 
Tetede, OREO. ccccscccccel Mar. 22-27 
Detroit, Mich 

Pittsburgh, Penna... Mar. 27-Apr. 24 
New Bedford, Mass..Mar. 31-Apr. 3 
Oakland, Calif Apr. 29-May 6 











have them at their best for the opening 
day of the show is not easily described 
In fact, the satisfaction that results is 
more rewarding than words can con- 
vey. It gives one a sense of achieve- 
ment and fulfillment, and is probably 
one of the reasons why those who love 
to garden find it a source of unlimited 
satisfaction 

Likewise, flower shows are a great 
stimulus to nurserymen, seedsmen and 
plant hybridizers, who have devoted 
their efforts to the pursuit of better 
plants. This unquenchable desire for 
greater disease resistance, more vigor, 
wider adaptation to adverse condi- 
tions and improved quality of bloom 
and growth is a driving force that im- 
pels the onward progress of herticul- 
ture in America and all parts of the 
world 

So let us 
flower shows! For they 


have more and more 
are breeders ol 
peace and contentment, joy and satis- 
faction. For they are food for the soul 
in a materialistic and confused world, 
where continued threats of atomic un- 
rest serve only to bewilder those who 


would have peace. D. J. 1 
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HERE APPEARS to be a powerful 


resurgence of public interest in 

outstanding perennials, and justly 
so. Nothing in the garden displaces the 
stability, the individual character and 
foliage of these 


the gratifying 


sulid citizens. Consequently, those who 


Spl ing 


sell such plants constantly scour the 


countryside for new and better offer- 


1nus 

l'o begin with, few plants can boast 
more brilliant colorings than trollius 
remind 


Strictly 


those globe-flowers which 
us of enamelled buttercups 


speaking, T rollius ledebourt is no “ globe- 


flower,”’ for its exhilarating orange- 


gold cups flare open to three inches 
or more from June to August. Gleam- 
ing anthers add to the flaming effect, 


atop slender two and one-half foot 


stems with much-cut, shiny foliage 


All trollius 
part 


need rich, moist soil, in 


sun ot shade. Thus, they excel 


along pools and streams 
hybrids of 


Likewise, the A stilbe 


arendsi, those feathery, plumed aristo- 


crats of early summer, enjoy similar 
settings, and have no fear of bright 
sunlight. Their ground need not be 
deeply enriched, since their matty 


‘ lumps are shallow-rooted, but it must 


retain moisture without becoming 


waterlogged. In early summer they 
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Ll op-notcth Hardy 


Roderick Cumming, Bristol, Connecticut 
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erupt in showy, graceful spikes, . usu- 
ally on two to three foot stems, with 
Red Sentinel, 


new, is notable for its glowing, 


finely divided leafage. 
very 
lurkish red spires, more loosely airy 
than the narrow taper of Fanal. 
l'rom time to time, interest suddenly 
accelerates in lythrum or loosestrife, 
the “long purples’ of Shakespeare’s 
day, which is being modernized. Mor- 
Pink 


lingering 


has become a classic, a 


delight all 


den 


summer long, 


Hosta Honeybells 










Perennials 


with three and one-half foot wands of 
clear, rose pink. Now the same busy 
Canadian experiment station has re- 


leased Morden Rose, a bright rose, 
approaching red. Reddest so far, how- 
ever, is the carmine Morden Gleam, 
the bronzy juvenile foliage of which 
wins approval each spring. All flourish 
in sun or shade or in good or mediocre 
soil where they “stay put’ for years. 

Someone called columbines 
“pale fragile figures in their silken 
gowns’, but there is nothing helpless 
about McKana’s Giant Hybrids, an 
All-American Seed Selection 
of 1955. These aquilegias, from the 
Chicago, 


once 


winner 


rigorous area around are 
huskier, much larger, with long-spurred 
blossoms, and more fantastically shaded 
strain. Only 


but 


other current 
available this year, 


than any 
seed will be 
they will bring rewarding praise in 
small garden groups, or for naturaliz- 
ing, as in thinly shaded woody out- 
skirts. 

Long-lived patriarchs for permanent 
planting in shade are the hostas, with 
majestic leaves (often a foot or more 
in diameter), which increase in foliar 
grandeur annually. Honeybells, about 
the only hybrid 
introduced in 1952, but intense public 
demand depleted it until 


known hosta, was 
recently. 
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Soon, however, its three-foot spikes 
and huge green leaves adorn 
many a sun-shy August border where 
its sculptured, trumpet-like blooms, in 
fragrant clusters will crown the supple 
stems. Their soft, lilac-lavender color 
is etched with blue pencillings. 
However, the ancient Hosta glauca 


extensive usage. 


may 


also deserves more 
Granted the pale lilac, almost milky 
white, blossoms are not particularly 
arresting, the foliage is stupendous. 
Great, rounded leaves, like elephants’ 
ears, with glaucous coats of powdery, 
bluish-gray opulence often spread to 
three feet within 10 years. Give hostas 
time to establish themselves in deeply 
fertile soil, partial shade, top dressing 
with compost and a 5-10-10 fertilizer 
and you 


every second spring, enjoy 


enduring monuments of good taste, 


which can even include intriguing 


foliar variegations. 

Creamy Yellow Shasta Daisy 

Shasta daisies have always been ex- 
clusively white, and the deceptively 
titled Cobham Gold, chance English 
seedling, still is essentially white de- 
spite creamy central cushions. Three- 
inch double blossoms appearing stead- 
ily from July to September on plump 
two and one-half foot plants make it a 
fairly desirable variety. Incidentally, 
we understand that a deeper colored 
form exists in England. 

Veronicas, especially the spiky-flow- 
ered charmers of summer, rightfully 
popular in America, often find our 
wet, open winters repugnant. How- 
ever, a winsome trio, lyrically named 
Minuet, Pavane and Baccarolle, are 
perfectly hardy. Grayish foliage 
mounds, pink spires from late June 


The new daylily Su-Lin 
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Campanula Wedgewood 


to August and compact 9- to 18-inch 
habit acceptance, 
even for spacious rock gardens. They 
spicata rosea, by 


assure their ready 


stem from Veronica 
way of England. 

{n addition to its hardiness, Veronica 
holophylla (new to gardeners) also has 
much to Che crisp, 
leathery foliage is rich and enduring, 


the dark indigo-blue spikes to 


commend it. 


and 
18 inches in 
commanding. Finally, Icicle, the peer- 
less white veronica, is coveted for its 
hu- 


midsummer are most 


and good 


tireless floral display 
mored tolerance of conditions 

For rock gardens cursed with scanty 
summer bloom in various niches and 
the little 


varicties 


pockets, tough Campanula 


carpatica are heaven-sent 
Their gay cups of blue or white can 
persist well into September, if seed 
pods are removed. Wedgewood, the 
latest arrival on the scene, bears wide- 
open blossoms of shining violet-blue 
in profusion, above eight-inch tufts 
of tiny, attractive Older in 
commerce, yet as spry as ever, is Blue 


Carpet, whose lighter blue flowers are 


leaves. 


bell-shaped. 


Few know dianthus Sammy, “‘a 
wee thing persistent’, belonging in 
every sunny rockery. Almost rotund 
little hummocks of spiny, gray foliage 
are loaded in June to July, with tiny, 
pink carnations, no larger than a dime 
five inches, 


Height does not exceed 


and Sammy is exceedingly hardy 
Likewise, artemisia Silver Mound is 
highly regarded for its finely shredded 
foliage, like filagreed silver all season 
Since both spread, with a height that 
has 


does not exceed a foot, it also 


merit as an edging plant. It can also 
act as a foliar change of pace in the 
regular border. 

The 
drained locations in full sun and ap- 
preciate dividing each third year. 


above midgets need well- 


New Phlox Varieties 
Summer would be disturbingly lack- 
lustre without the numerous varicties 
of Phlox paniculata, whose sumptuous 
heads are still being improved. Note 
the deluge of splendid creations gradu- 
ally reaching us from Capt. B. Symons- 


Jeune in England. By the way, such 


phlox demand good, fertile soil, plenty 
of water in dry spells, ample elbow 
room and dividing every three to four 
years. Then, with predominant sun- 
light, they will be at their best 

With all 
proven phlox varieties as Elizabeth 
Arden, Brigadier and Sir John Falstaff, 
at least two 1955 introductions warrant 


fitting deference to such 


equal opportunities to shine. Windsor 
is a bright salmon, shaded carmine, 
and boasts a very shapely, rounded 
well-knit and the 
A fierce red 


rose- 


head. Growth is 
engagingly fresh 
the large, circular 


See page 142 


foliage 
“eye” amid 


Sedum Rosy Carpet, a new low-growing, deep pink variety for dry places 
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Three plants are combined with 
charm under a cottage windou 


PHOTO: ROCHE 
Naturalistic pool planting gracefully disguises an ugly bank 


GATHER GARDEN IDEAS 


rE we looking for garden ideas? They are all about us, begging to be borrowed and 

put to use. If we are alert, they may flash at us from anywhere. Or they may 

result from accumulated experiences. Their source makes little difference. ‘The 

main thing is — do we recognize the ones we want when they confront us? Because seldom can we 
use a solution to another person’s problem “‘as is’’. Invariably, it needs adapting to our own 
requirements. Otherwise a real inspiration could become an unfortunate misfit. So, let’s 
set our imagination to work upon the ideas behind whatever we like. Soon we will come up 
with something slightly different, maybe, but “‘just what we needed’. With this in mind, 
then, see what the camera caught for us here. Is your slope full of bothersome boulders? 
Consider the wall and steps shown at the left. Would you like to make your summer cottage 
picturesque with planting? Don’t overlook the native plants of the neighborhood. Even 
one or two of these, like the fern under the window (left), can give that “belonging”’ 
effect. Do you wonder how much foundation planting to use? Study the picture in the 
upper left corner. A few choice plants, ever so thoughtfully placed, are usually enough. 
And doesn’t that bit of hedge give just the right prominence to the unobtrusive front 
door? Are you puzzled about how to finish the edge of that modern terrace? See an 
example at the far right. Wishing for a fancy window box? That’s here, too. We could 
continue but you get the idea. Take it. From now on it’s yours! — Brenda E. Newton 


Left. Creeping plants snuggle close into the chinks of rock steps and bounding boulder wall 
Below, left. Owners of this stream-lined home select flowering trees and shrubs to adorn it 


Below, right. Annuals in bright array spill over the back path in a Cape Cod cottage garden 

















A grass terrace near overhanging trees can be so cool and restful > 


PHOTOS: GENEREUX 


A distinctive oval pool adaptable to almost any-sized garden 


WHEREVER YOU MAY GO 


Right. An inviting gateway leads 
to lawn edged with swirls of plants 
that skillfully conceal a boundary 


line which is inconveniently close 


Above. Summer flowers enhance an unwalled terrace 


Below, left. This entrance path features tulip borders 
Below, right. A yard divided into separate units for use 


Right. A delightfully appealing modern terrace layout 


























Y/sing Lime in the Home Garden 


ome garden experts suggest that 
lime is a soil amendment. Others 
claim that it is a soil conditioner. 
These are both rather vague terms and 
leave the average gardener still in the 
dark as to just why lime should be 
used. 

Some authorities are more definite 
in their recommendations and say that 
lime is used to correct soil acidity. A 
few mention lime as a fertilizer, 
whereas others believe that it should 
never be considered as one. 

Such general and conflicting state- 
ments are confusing to a layman and 
may result in his hesitancy to use this 
rather cheap, innocuous white powder 
of little apparent value. 

However, as this “white powder”’ 
may be the key to a better lawn and 
garden, it behooves every gardener to 
gain a better understanding of its 
functions and value. 

The first and most important pur- 
pose of lime is to change an acid soil 
to the proper reaction for the par- 
ticular plants to be grown. When an 
expert is consulted concerning any 
trouble with plants and cannot imme- 
diately recognize the cause from the 
appearance of a plant, he will usually 
ask, “Is the soil acid?”’ Such a ques- 
tion would seem to imply that an acid 
soil is the cause of considerable trou- 
ble. So it is. 


Plant Preferences 


Ihe majority of plants commonly 
cultivated prefer a soil which is only 
slightly acid. Therefore, if the soil in 
your garden and lawn is medium to 
very acid it will be necessary to use 
lime to neutralize partially the acidity 
and make it possible for you to grow 
vigorous, healthy plants 

In an acid soil, some of the desirable 
plant food elements are combined with 
other chemicals to form insoluble com- 
pounds, Under such conditions much 
of the plant food in the soil, as well as 
in the may ap- 
plied, will not be the 
plants. As soon as lime is used and 
well mixed with the soil, the acidity is 
neutralized, the reaction changed and 
the various plant food elements will 
form soluble compounds readily avail- 
able to the plants. 


fertilizers which be 


available to 
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Paul W. Dempsey, Mandarin, Florida 


The accompanying chart illustrates 
this point. Although not strictly accu- 
rate chemically or in showing the rela- 
tive proportion of the various ele- 
ments, it should help to show how the 
availability of the nutrient elements 
changes with the soil reaction. 

Note that the greatest total of the 
desirable plant foods is available in the 
column between pH6 and pH7 or 
when the soil is slightly acid. There- 
fore, the majority of our cultivated 
plants grow best in this range. The 
undesirable element, aluminum, is 
soluble only when the soil is very acid 
or very alkaline. You will also note 
that the essential elements 
boron, iron, manganese, copper and 
zinc — become unavailable when the 
soil is even slightly alkaline. This will 
emphasize the care that must be taken 
when applying lime. Too much may 
be as bad, or worse, than too little. 


trace 


Amazing Activity in Soil 

Few gardeners are aware of the tre- 
mendous activity which is constantly 
going on in a good garden soil, Earth- 
worms are improving the soil texture; 
bacteria are breaking down complex 
compounds in the soil and in fertili- 
zers, converting them into simpler 
forms available to the plants; bene- 
ficial fungi are making humus out of 
plant roots, compost and other plant 
debris. In fact, hundreds of different 
kinds of minute plants and animals, 
called microérganisms, are working to 
improve the soil. A tablespoon of good 
garden soil may contain a billion of 
them. Incomprehensible? It certainly 
is; nevertheless, it is true. 

The presence of these microérgan- 
isms in action means the difference 
between a “‘dead”’ and “‘live”’ soil. As 
the soil becomes more acid, it becomes 
impossible for these organisms to live. 
Hence the presence of plant and ani- 
mal remains, thousands of years old, in 
bogs. The application of lime to acid 
soils changes the picture within a few 
months, by creating conditions favor- 
able to the growth and activity of 
these beneficial organisms. 

I have found the following example 
helpful in visualizing the above: take 
two cucumbers, put one in a bottle of 
vinegar and the other in a bottle of 


ordinary, untreated drinking water. 
Within a few weeks, at a temperature 
above 75°, the cucumber in the water 
will be a shapeless mass of broken 
cells. The cucumber in the vinegar re- 
mains the same indefinitely. The 
acidity has killed the organisms in and 
around it. 

For many years the value of lime 
through its calcium content has been 
widely known. However, it was mainly 
as a soil conditioner that the calcium 
served. As such, it neutralized the 
acidity in a soil. For some time this 
was the only reason for using lime. It 
is still an important one, as previously 
described. 

During the past few years, soil ex- 
perts have learned a great deal about 
the functions of the so-called “trace 
elements”. These are plant foods, such 
as boron, zinc, calcium, magnesium and 
others, which are used by plants in 
minute quantities. The lack of any one 
of these, however, may be the deciding 
factor in the growth of plants. Both 
calcium and magnesium have been 
found to be essential to the growth of 
many plants. Calcium is especially 
valuable in strengthening the cell 
walls of plants, much as it does the 
bones of animals and humans. Mag- 
nesium is important in the synthesis of 
carbohydrates, fats and proteins, an 
essential constituent of chlorophyll and 
of help in producing good seeds. 


Kinds of Lime Vary 


Various kinds of lime contain dil- 
ferent percentages of calcium and 
magnesium. This should be stated on 
the bag or tag. It is because of its 
high magnesium content that the use 
of dolomitic lime is increasing. 

One or more of the following bene- 
fits from the use of lime may be given 
by various authorities. However, I 
would suggest that their value is defi- 
nitely limited under average condi- 
tions. In most cases, the lime would 
have to be applied in unusually heavy 
doses for the benefit to be effective. 

Lime may improve soil texture. In clay 
soils, the fine particles are stuck to- 
gether into large units by certain prop- 
erties in the lime. Thus a sort of 
“crumb” structure is formed, which 

See page 136 
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A Arborescens 


AViscosum 


The New Exbury Azaleas 


N THE UNITED STATES of America, 
I we like to think of our nation as 

being a composite of various cul- 
tures and _ peoples and so it is 
The majority of Americans are 
tures of several stocks, and our 
of life influenced by the 


customs 


mix- 
way 
has been 
brought over 
from foreign This 


has produced a strong nation, vigorous 


and cultures 


lands. blending 


and our progress 


and progressive; 
and success have been largely due to 


A parallel 


where 


what is called hybrid vigor 
found in horticulture 


several parent types of selected plants 


may be 


have been combined to produce hy- 


brids often parent 
Sto k. 
In the case of Exbury 


immigrants has been in the 


super ior to the 


azaleas, the 
flow of 
other direction, from the United States 


George Reynolds, a large rich yellow 
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P. H. Brydon, Salem, Oregon 


to Europe. Six native American azaleas 


with one from eastern 


were blended 
Europe, one from eastern China and 


hus, the story of 


might 


one from Japan 
well be 
Return” 
hy- 


the Exbury azaleas 
called ‘The 
Predominantly 
brids are the result 
Orient plus the vigor of an 
skillfully blended to give 


race of deciduous 


Immigrants’ 
American, 
of a dash of the 


these 


eastern 
European 
us a distinctly new 
azaleas. Significantly enough, they are 
unexcelled for their brilliance and 
adaptability to withstand low winter 
temperatures. 

About 1730, 
were introduced to England, the swamp 


two American species 


honeysuckle (Azalea viscosum) and the 
(A. nudiflorum) These 
were followed in 1800 by the 
azalea (A. calendulaceum) and the Oconee 


pinxterbloom 
flame 


azalea (R. Ihis quartet of 


native Americans was combined with 


speciosum ) 


European species called 
the pontic azalea (A The 
five species together formed the foun- 
dation upon which P. Mortier of Ghent, 
Belgium, developed his now famous 
Ghent hybrids. This was in 1825 

The influx of North American 


azaleas had attracted considerable at- 


an eastern 
flavum). 


tention among flower lovers of Europe, 
along similar lines to 


Mortier 


Same 


and breeding 
was being 
time. It 


Chinese 


those followed by 
about the 
that the 
azalea (A. molle) 
azalea (A 


carried on 
is believed eastern 
and our native 


sweet arborescens) were 


the original five 
the heading 


later included with 
and all grouped under 
of Ghent azaleas 


See next page 


Berryrose, medium pink with yellow flare 

















Perhaps the real advance towards 
the present day hybrids was made in 
1850 when Anthony Waterer, Sr. of 
Knap Hill, England, began to re- 
combine selected forms of A. molle and 
A. calendulaceum with the Ghent hybrids. 
Later, selected seedlings from this 
group were bred with the Japanese 
mollis (A. japonicum), the sweet azalea 
(A. arborescens), and the lovely fragrant 
western azalea (R. occidentale). Alto- 
wether, Mr. Waterer had used nine 
species in the development of the 
Knaphill azaleas. 

Needless to say, he now possessed a 
race of plants with untold possibili- 
ties. Genetically, they had hardiness, 
fragrance, a wide range of color from 
white through the pastels to deep red, 
an extended flowering season and an 
increase in flower size. Anthony Wa- 
terer, Jr. continued to breed along the 
same lines as his father. About 30 
years ago, he was persuaded to send 
some of his best seedlings to Exbury, 
the home of the late Lionel de Roth- 
schild, one of England’s most outstand- 
ing gardeners. 


High Standards in Selection 


Lionel de Rothschild had a 
cerning eye for good plant material 
and he immediately went to work. 
Included in the seedlings which he 
received from Knap Hill was an ex- 
cellent yellow variety which is now 
called George Reynolds, a first class 
azalea with typically large, square 
flowers of good substance. This variety 
along with the true A. molle (A. sinensis) 
was used to improve the Knaphills. 

As new seedlings bloomed, Mr. de 
Rothschild selected two parent plants 
from the pink, the reds, the yellows 
and other groups. These were chosen 
for size, vigor, color and texture and 
were crossed, always keeping them 
within their own color category. As 
each succeeding generation flowered, 
Mr. de Rothschild ruthlessly destroyed 
all except a few plants which measured 
up to his exacting standards, He 
consigned thousands of plants to the 
bonfire each year, since he never kept 
a plant unless it showed improvement 
over the preceding generation. 

His years of patient labor have re- 
sulted in a group of azaleas, with a 
wide color range from pure white, 
soft pastel shades to the fiery reds, 
oranges and deep yellows. The flowers 
are immeasurably superior to the 
mollis types and have broad petals 
giving them a squarish look, Some of 
the individual flowers often measure 
as much as four inches across. 

The blooming season of these azaleas 


dis- 
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extends from early May until early 
July and the flowers are carried in 
large trusses. In some varieties, their 
size approaches that of rhododendrons. 
Most of the Exbury azaleas will form 
bushy shrubs averaging from four to 
six feet in height and three to four 
feet wide. In the fall, after the first 
touch of frost, the foliage becomes 
brilliant, in shades of yellow and red. 
So far as cultural requirements are 
concerned, they are easy to grow and 
will withstand zero temperatures with 
perfect safety. Full sun does not seem 
to bother them except that the flowers 
do not retain their fresh look for long 
if the day is warm. To see them at 
their best, therefore, the plants should 
be given the benefit of some over- 
head shade in the heat of the day. 





Azaleas on Long Island 
(Illustrated opposite) 


Many kinds of evergreen azaleas 
flourish on Long Island, New York, 
and among the notable collections is 
that at the Coe Estate illustrated op- 
posite. The high shade provided by 
the overhanging dogwoods and the 
lush carpet of pachysandra beneath 
provide a rich setting for these out- 
standing shrubs. Unlike the Exbury 
types (described on this page by Mr. 
Brydon) which lose their leaves, the 
evergreen varieties, with their luxu- 
riant foliage, make a distinct contri- 
bution to the landscape at all seasons. 
Yet, fortunate is the gardener who has 
space to include both the evergreen 
and the deciduous forms. 











Since, botanically speaking, they are 
rhododendrons, they require an acid 
soil and the best growth is obtained 
by incorporating peat moss and leaf- 
mold into the soil when planting. 
Because they have a shallow root 
system, the top of the ball should be 
no deeper than one inch below the 
surface. To conserve moisture and 
keep the roots cool, a mulch of dried 
leaves, pine needles or coarse peat is 
necessary. Immediately after the flow- 
ers fade, the old trusses should be 
removed before they have a chance 
to form seed pods. 

Because of their unusual vigor, it 
may be found advisable to prune the 
Exbury azaleas once in a while to 
contain them or to encourage new 
growth from the base. This may be 
carried out in spring prior to growth 
by removing old flowering wood, al- 
lowing young shoots to remain. It has 
been my observation that flowers on 
young, vigorous shoots produce larger 
and heavier trusses than those on 


shoots that are less vigorous. They 
respond to dressings of acid fertilizer, 
which may be applied in spring as the 
flower buds open and again in about 
six weeks. 

Heretofore, it considered 
commercially feasible to increase this 
type of azalea by cutting. However, 
recent experiments have taught us 
that it can be done in certain varieties. 
We are hopeful that available stock 
will be greatly increased very shortly. 
It must be understood by the amateur 
gardener that, in order to obtain 
faithful reproductions of the named 
varieties, they must purchase plants 
grown from layers or cuttings. 

As a rule, when azalea hybrids are 
grown from seed, they do not come 
true to type and are often inferior to 
the parent in color and size. With 
Exbury azaleas, however, the strength 
of the strain through inbreeding is so 
strong that, if two individual plants of 
the same variety are cross pollinated, 
the seedlings come remarkably true 
to color. I have bloomed over two 
thousand Exbury seedlings in Salem, 
Oregon, and I was agreeably sur- 
prised to note how constant they 
they came from seed which had re- 
sulted from careful cross pullination 
at Exbury Gardens. As a matter of 
fact, there were all sorts of beautiful 
color combinations in the seedlings 
which I have yet to see in the layered 
plants. 


was not 


Supply Still Limited 

To date, the flowers on the layers 
have been much larger than those on 
the imported seedlings. However, it is 
too early to make comparisons, for 
experience has taught me that it takes 
a year or so for the plants to settle 
down before the flowers attain their 
normal size and color. The available 
plants of genuine Exbury azaleas in 
America are very limited. Consequently, 
the purchaser is warned to obtain 
only those which are guaranteed to 
have their origin in the gardens of 
Mr. de Rothschild in Exbury, England. 

It is difficult to say just which are 
the best in the clonal varieties from 
Exbury — there are so many different 
combinations and shades of all colors, 
except blue. At present, | am growing 
over 56 varieties of layers, and from 
those which have bloomed, I would 
say that the following were outstand- 
ing: 

Balzac (Award of Merit), 12 to 14 
flowers per truss, a good red, with 
flame marking on the upper petals, 
rather fragrant. 

See page 130 
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Calcium 


—Magnesium 


He discoloration of these leaves illustrate the more common mineral de- 
Ts iencies of strawberries in the home garden. If the leaves of your plants 
are not as definitely marked as these, it may be due to the deficiency 
of more than one element. When in doubt, the safe practice is to apply a 
fertilizer that contains all the minerals which are apparently lacking. 











What Makes Plants Grow 


HEN AMATEUR GARDENERS be- 
come vitally interested in 

horticulture, they are usually 
eager for knowledge of “‘what makes 
plants grow”’. Yet, it is surprising how 
difficult it has been to pick up any 
but the most superficial information 
on this vital subject. 

Evidently this fact has at last been 
appreciated by scientists themselves, 
with the happy result that the Ameri- 
can Society for Horticultural Science 
and the National 
tion have jointly published a splendid 
new book, The Care and Feeding of 
Garden Plants, written in language easy 
to understand and based on the very 
latest data This book will 


be a boon to the home gardener in 


Fertilizer Associa- 


available. 


whatever part of the country he may 
live. It will enable him 
improve his horticultural techniques, 


not only to 


but also to know the reasons for every- 


thing that he does. Gardening by 


guesswork has been too frequently 
the custom up to the present time. 
The **How 
Plants Grow” has been provided by 
Dr. Daniel G. Aldrich, Jr., chemist, 
California Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and Dr. H. G. Gaucn, pro- 
fessor of plant physiology, University 
of Maryland. A working 
knowledge of the 
structure and how to improve it with 
matter and 


basic information on 


thorough 


soil, its texture, 


soil amendments, organic 


Kathryn S. Taylor 


fertilizers is clearly explained. Excel- 
lent diagrammatic figures in color il- 
lustrate still more clearly how a plant 
produces and transports its food, and 
how certain of the activities in the 
soil take place. 

Given in detail, too, are modern 
methods of nourishing plants by foliar 
feeding, starter and booster solutions 
and trace elements; the effect of cli- 
mate and weather on plant growth; 
the importance of water; also the need 
of reliable local information § giving 
variations in the length of the growing 
season that will affect the horticul- 
tural possibilities of .individual gar- 
deners. 

All types of plants suitable for the 
back 


this 


covered in 
Seventy il- 


garden are 


volume. 


yard 
remarkable 
mostly in color, excep- 
tionally Marion Ruff 
Sheehan, augment the text and add 
to the appeal of the book. 
the 


lustrations, 
well done by 


greatly 
Chey 
most inexperienced gardener, the ef- 
fect of nutritional deficiencies on many 
common plants and are alone well 
worth the price of the book. 

In “If You Want A Good Lawn”, 
Dr. Fred V. 
Point Products Corporation, and Dr. 
Glenn W. Burton, geneticist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, explain 
the problems involved. They discuss 
the importance of a good seed bed for 


vividly portray, even for 


Grau, agronomist, West 


new and old lawns, the choice of 
right grasses and the use of herbicides 
and fertilizers, ending with a valuable 
list of “things to remember about 
lawn care”’, 

The selection of appropriate shrubs 
for the home grounds, according to 
the various “‘hardiness zones’? in the 
United States, is taken up by Dr. N. 
W. Stuart, physiologist, Horticultural 
Crops Research Branch, Agricultural 
Research Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and Dr. E. P. Christo- 
pher, professor of horticulture, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. Lists of useful 
shrubs especially adapted to_ these 
zones are given with information about 
exposure, soil requirements and how 
and when to fertilize. The authors 
present general problems encountered 
in choosing good shruls for the small 
place, with emphasis’ on nutritive 
problems rather than on cultural ones, 
A reference list tells where to obtain 
still more complete data on the grow- 
ing of shrubs. 

Do you want to know what ever- 
green to choose for a windbreak around 
your grounds? Do understand 
how to plant a specimen tree and how 
to care for it until it becomes well 
established? The right for the 
right place will surely be 
set out after reading the chapter on 
“Trees for the Home Grounds”, by 

See page 14] 


you 


tree 
properly 


The Care and Feeding of Garden Plants . . . $3.00 


Published by AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR HORTICULTURAL SCIENCE and THE NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION, 


50 Illustrations in Color . 
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See sample color plate opposite 


K OUTSTANDING NEW BOOK for gardeners, written by 16 experts, which covers all 
phases of the care and feeding of shrubs, trees, house plants, garden flowers, vege 
tables, fruits, and lawns. Fifty superb color illustrations and numerous black and white 
drawings, diagrams, and photographs are presented with an exceptionally readable 
text. This book was written to give serious-minded gardeners a clearer picture of the 
factors that affect the care and feeding of plants. 
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LORD & BURNHAM 


New prefabricated aluminum lean-to house An inviting plant room 


Lure of the Greenhouse 


OME gardeners everywhere are dis- 
covering the pleasures and satisfying 
results afforded by a small greenhouse. 
There are styles to fit your house and your 
budget as well. Some enthusiasts build 
their own or expand an existing porch into 
a plant room. There’s a heap of fun in a 
home greenhouse and owning one provides 
for the gardening 12 months of the year. 














ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES IN« 


Curved-eave prefabricated type offered in several sizes 


Interior view of made-to-order aluminum greenhouse 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
NEW ENGLAND GREENHOUSE CO 


Wooden lean-to house 


Result of a gardener’s ingenuity 
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Humus Is the Foundation 


Haydn S. Pearson, Greenfield, New Hampshire 


FrER 20 years of experimentation 
and study, I am reasonably 
confident of one point. Humus 

is the foundation of success with flow- 
ers, root and above-surface 
crops. Misconceptions concerning soil 
are widespread and many good gar- 
deners think they are working with 
soils that are 50 percent humus! 

The fact is that 
average loam soils, the humus content 


crops 


in most so-called 


varies from four to perhaps six or seven 
percent. I once heard a competent 
soil scientist say that, in most instances, 
with could 
figure he had 


humus, 45 percent inorganic matter, 


average soil 


five 


a gardener 
about percent 
30 percent air and 20 percent moisture 
in his soil in terms of volume. 
There are exceptions, of course. There 
is ““muck”’ soil in certain areas, soil 
that is largely peat, where the humus 
content runs up to 80 or 90 percent. 
We should define terms before we 
discuss the practical and _ essential 
points of how to add humus to our soils 
efficiently and at reasonable expense 
Many of us use the words “organic’”’ 
and “humus” as synonyms. Organic 
material is the raw stuff from which 
humus is derived. For example, if you 
dig two inches of sawdust into the 
topsoil, that is organic mate.ial. When 
it has decayed and has been broken 
down by the action of bacteria and 
beneficial molds, it is humus. 


Makeup of Humus 

I am not a trained scientist and the 
observations this article 
are simply the results of my experi- 
ments. So far as technical data is con- 
cerned, I use facts and figures furnished 
by scientists. Thus when they say that 
of the elements in humus, carbon and 
nitrogen are two of the most impor- 
tant, I accept that finding. In humus, 
for example, carbon frequently out- 
weighs nitrogen by 10 to one. I read 
somewhere that in crop residues, the 
carbon may outweigh the nitrogen by 
several times the 10 to one ratio. 

In terms of humus, what does this 
mean? It means that extra nitrogen 
is needed, and this point is perhaps 
the most important one for us home 
gardeners. For the organic materials 
that we add, and which change to 
humus, take nitrogen first! Plant roots 


included in 
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come second. In the U 
Agriculture Yearbook “Jobs and Men” 
we read, “The restoration of soil or- 
ganic matter is a problem of increasing 
the nitrogen level or of using nitrogen 
as a means of holding the carbon and 
other materials.”’ 


Adding Organic Material 
With most of us, the practical prob- 


lem of increasing humus is a matter of 


adding organic material to the soil 
each year. If one can get natural ani- 
mal manures, I think they are the best 
materials with which I have worked 
Let this material stand in a pile out- 
doors for a full year, and then add a 
two to five inch layer to your garden, 
and spade or hoe it into the top two 
or three inches of soil. 

But with most of us, animal manures 
are becoming increasingly difficult 
to secure and are also expensive. 

All good gardeners have a compost 
heap, or else they spread materials 
directly on the soil for a mulch, or 
incorporate them into the soil. Most of 
us, however, do not have sufficient 
composting material to add the amount 
of organic matter we want. What are 
sources of inexpensive material? 

My first choice is sawdust. One can 
buy this in bales from feed and grain 
stores. Here in the northeast there are 
innumerable piles of sawdust and, 
in most cases, we can get all we want 
for the labor involved. It is not diffi- 
cult to make a weekly trip and bring 
home a few burlap bagfuls or cartons. 
Year after year, I add sawdust to 
various plots, in two, three and four 
inch depths and spread or hoe it into 
the topsoil. For each two inches of 
sawdust incorporated into the soil, I 
use one half pound of ammoniated 
nitrate per 100 square one 
pound of nitrate of soda. 


feet, or 


Advocating Sawdust 

You can use hardwood, softwood, 
or mixed sawdust. The hardwood will 
decay more rapidly; but all kinds are 
good sources of humus, and no kind 
“sours” the soil. One of the pleasant 
features in working with sawdust is 
that it improves all types of soils: clay, 
sandy, or average loam soils. 

Another good way to add humus 
each year is an inch or two layer of 


S. Dept. of 


peatmoss plus an inch of dried cow or 
hen manure. Peatmoss is pure humus 
to begin with, and that gives quicker 
results than when one uses sawdust. If 
you can secure leaf mold for the labor 
of getting it from a woodland, it is 
excellent, and usually it is not so acid 
as we have been led to believe. How- 
ever, in one experiment over a four 
year period, when I added a three to 
five inch layer of decayed leaf mold for 
four successive years, I found the pH 
went down almost a degree. A reading 
of from six to 6.9 is the best level for 


and for most 


most garden crops 
flowers. 

How does one tell if he has sufficient 
humus material to produce best flow- 
ers and crops? ‘To get exact data, it 
will be have the 
analyzed, but with most of us, we will 
know if we can judge accurately when 
a soil is “spongy”. The word “spongy” 
and the word “crumbly” fit my idea 
of a soil with plenty of humus, ‘Take a 
handful of this type soil and it feels 
friendly; squeeze it, and when you jab 
a finger into it, the ball crumbles 
Heavy soil without sufficient humus 
feels unfriendly and solid; soil that is 


necessary to soil 


too sandy falls apart. 


Commercial Fertilizer Needed 

One can use plenty of commercial 
fertilizers if he adds to the humus con- 
tent of the soil each year. In my own 
gardens, some over an acre, | know 
the humus foundation is deepening 
year by year. At the same time, I am 
using more commercial fertilizer than 
is commonly recommended, It takes 
nutrients to produce beautiful flowers 
and big crops. 

If we keep this paragraph in mind 
from the Horticulturist July, 1951, we 
will be better gardeners. ‘The function 
of humus is to release chemicals al- 
ready in the soil from the locked-up 
forms (fixed or in a state of fixation) 
in which they may exist into other 
forms which the feeding roots of the 
plant can absorb.”’ The foundation of 
successful gardening is basically very 
simple. It is a matter of sufficient 
humus so that the rootlets can get the 
nutrients needed for growth and pro- 
duction. A program of increasing the 
humus content of the soil is part of the 
planning of every good gardener. 
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A cabinet for plants complete with 
fluorescent lights and sliding glass 
doors provides an easy and efficient 
way to grow house plants successfully. 
Air circulation, moisture, humidity 
and light can be supplied with little 
effort in this compact arrangement. 
Cabinets made to fit available space 
can become an integral part of your 
living room, as the author points out. 





Grow Plants Under Fluorescent Lights 


uccess with house plants is largely 
dependent on window 


And what enthusiast 


proper 

placement 
ever has enough sunny windows? 
Nowadays you need not let this lack 
of sunlight curtail your indoor garden- 
ing. Electricity has come to the rescue 
and you can make every day a “sunny” 
Fluorescent lights suspended at 


plants 


day 


above your 


proper distances 
will make them grow beautifully in 
basements, on windowless walls or in 
dark corners. Indeed, in many in- 
stances, light-grown plants are superior 
to those grown in bright windows. 

For a simple setup you will need 
two 48-inch 40-watt daylight or white 
tubes and their starters. Some type of 
a reflector, either purchased or home- 
made, needed to concentrate 
the light on the plants. The 
minus a reflector cost approximately 
$13: with reflector, $20. You can make 
a reflector a piece of plywood. 


Paint it white and mount the tubes on 


18 also 
tubes 


from 


it. 
Lights may be suspended by a chain 
or pulley over the plants, or they may 


be mounted in a cabinet, with the 


plants under them. If you are design- 
ing a stationary unit, place the lights 
so there will be about 18 inches be- 
tween the tubes and the bottom of the 
occa- 


pots. This allows room for an 


sional gift plant or the rejuvenation of 


an ivy or philodendron. Many base- 
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ment gardeners fasten pulleys to the 
plant shelves or to the lights and re- 
flectors in order to raise and lower 
them according to the plants’ needs. 
lubes last 12 to 16 months and re- 
placements cost a dollar per tube. 
However, after six months the light 
intensity of a tube decreases consid- 
erably. The cost of running fluores- 
cents is approximately one-fourth cent 
per hour for two 40-watters. The best 
results as to flowering come when the 
lights are left on 12 to 16 hours daily. 

If you don’t fancy the utilitarian 
setup, design a cabinet (or have a 
cabinetmaker fashion one) to hold the 
lights and plants. I have had several, 
but one of the most attractive was of 
blond oak, illustrated above. Because 
this was set in front of two east win- 
dows, the top was used for growing 
large plants. 

The cabinet, which stood 28 inches 
high, measured 52 by 24 inches. I had 
a tinner make galvanized trays for the 
shelves, which were filled with sand. 
Kept moistened, this sand helped 
maintain a high degree of humidity. 
Holes were drilled in the floor of the 
cabinet at outer edges and in the 
upper back to permit free air circula- 
tion. Sliding glass doors covered the 
front and a metal tray for the plants 
above finished off the cabinet. 

Two 40-watt daylight tubes fastened 
to the inside of the case kept small 


Peggie Schulz, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


seedlings and rooted cuttings going on 
the top shelf, with African violets, 
episcias, gloxinias and some begonias 
flowering on the second and third. 
Foliage plants were placed on the bot- 
tom shelf. 

African violets are most popular for 
*‘under-the-light” culture. Tests con- 
ducted at various universities and ex- 
periment stations show that they need 
from 300 to 600 foot-candles of light, 
depending on size and stage of growth, 
for good growth and flowering. Small 
plants in one- to two-inch pots can be 
placed two to four inches from the 
lights; plants in three- to four-inch 
pots about 11 inches away. Always 
measure from the tube to the pot rim. 
For accuracy, use a photo meter. 

However, this simple guide should 
give you a clue as to the amount of 
light your African violets are receiving. 
If foliage turns yellow, they are receiv- 
ing too much light. Accordingly, move 
them farther from the lights. If leaves 
are deepest green, stems long and 
weak and bloom scarce, they are not 
getting enough light. The remedy for 
this is to bring them closer to the 
lights. Most gardeners use inverted 
flower pots for this purpose. 

Gloxinias and most other gesneriads 
(with the exception of episcias) need 
more light than African violets. Place 
the small ones two to four inches from 

See page 126 
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The Fabulous [sland Gardens 


Nat Simpkins, Manchester, Massachusetts 


OTTED along the indescribably 
blue water of the Caribbean 
are a series of islands, fabulous 


both in history and beauty. Columbus 
first discovered them when he landed 
at the mouth of the Salt River in St. 
Croix, which he named Santa Cruz. 

The United States Government 
bought the Virgin Islands from Den- 
mark in 1917 for $25,000,000 and, 
since that time, $75,000,000 has been 
spent to develop them. St. ‘Thomas 
consists of 32 square miles, with a 
population of 15,000. St. Croix, al- 
though much larger, with 82 square 
miles, and six miles across at its widest 
point, has a population of only 12,000. 
St. John, on the other hand, with 700 
inhabitants, covers about 10 square 
miles. These are the main American 
Virgin Islands, located 1440 
miles southeast of New York or 61% 
hours flying time. 

At the Sea Horse Inn in St. Thomas, 
where we first stopped, the grounds 
were bursting with every plant species 
indigenous to the island masses of 
orange and yellow hibiscus, pink and 
white oleanders, scented frangipani, 
multi-colored crotons, 


about 


a coffee tree, 
blue and white vincas and hedges of 
turk’s cap, nodding their little red 
fezzes. Occasional palms (not native 
to the Virgin Islands) reared their 
feathery fronds above a banana tree. 
In the terraced garden of Mrs. 
William Orndorff, we sat under a 
Manpoo tree, which has soft, punky 
wood and graceful, lacey leaves. Poin- 
settias, both red and pink with a few 
white, grew in hedges to a height of 
six feet. This shrub grows easily there 
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and roots quickly from cuttings which 
are simply stuck into the ground and 
watered occasionally. 

Along the terrace, masses of bou- 
gainvillea in red, purple and white 
tumbled in a profusion of bloom, Wa- 
ter and Hassel Islands twinkled in 
front of us far down the hill. Cha Cha 
town, the French village, nestled to 
the right, while over the entire hill- 
sides light shone from the pink, blue, 
yellow and white stuccoed villas and 
the native thatched houses. 


Red Frangipani 
(Plumeria Rubra) 


A visit to the Agricultural Station 
gave us three The 
gardens were terraced on the side of a 
to utilize every drop of 


exciting hours. 
mountain 
water to the fullest extent. 


Many Curious Plants 

Among the curious plants we found 
there were jump-up-and-kiss-me (Por- 
tulaca grandiflora), flexible stick (Dra- 
caena fragrans), mandarin’s hat (/olm- 
skioldia sanguinea), the zapota tree, with 
its edible fruit, and ceriman (Monstera 
deliciosa), with its tremendous leaves 
and fruit. 

We learned that bougainvillea com- 
mits suicide by strangulation. But if 
you slit the perian tube, you prevent 
the stamens from closing. Thus emas- 
culated, the ovaries are kept receptive 
and the plant will reproduce. Hibiscus 
can also be unsexed and will then keep 
its flower another day. 

The late Dr. David Fairchild’s castle 
sets high on another promontory. It 
had been built at a cost of $500,000. 
The view could not have been more 
tremendous, as it stretched over the 
long bay, curving below the beach. 


Throughout the Virgin Islands, we 
found a simplicity in the design of 
gardens. They are not laid out in the 
manner of our formal estates, nor of 
the great places in Europe. Everything 
grows so fast there that it is impossible 
not to plan a bit for the future, unless 
you want the effort of re-doing the 
whole garden in a few years. 

Water Island, the fourth largest of 
the American-owned Virgin Islands, 
is approximately two miles long, half 
a mile wide and contains 500 acres. 
Covered with semi-tropical vegetation 
and trees, it is irregular in shape and 
three eighths of a mile from St. 
Thomas by water, with heights up to 
300 feet. ‘Temperatures average in 
the upper 70's between a “‘cool”’ win- 
ter night of 69° F., and a summer 
mid-day high of 91° F. The trade 
winds work overtime to blow cooling 
breezes. The average rainfall is 46 
inches a year, but there is no marked 
rainy season as in so many tropical 
places. 

When the residents of St. Thomas 
became agriculturally minded in the 
days of Danish rule, they chopped 
down most of their trees and ploughed 
up the sides of their hills. Since these 
trees were not replaced, erosion re- 
sulted and the land became arid and 
ineffective for agricultural planting. 
Fortunately, Water Island was more 
or less left in the hands of nature, 
except where the army made improve- 
ments by laying a vast water system. 

The Virgin Isles Hotel, which was 
carved out of a mountain at a cost of 
$3,000,000, showed great imagination 

See page 138 














A Chinese apricot background was used for the papaya fruits, decouped from the November 1954 cover of Horticulture 





Decoupinge Horticutture’s Color Plates! 


Maybelle Manning, Boston, Massachusetts 


HOUSANDS of Hor TICULTURE read- 
ers are finding decorative uses for 
the superb color plates which ap- 
pear in eat h issue, but even the editors 


astonished when the orders came 


were 
for extra copies to be used for what 
was termed “decoupage.”’ They soon 


learned that within walking distance 
of Horticultural Hall, dozens of women 
were attending classes and cutting up 
these color plates to decorate furni- 
ture, trays, boxes, screens and a host 
of other objects 

that 
to be 


Itisa 


Further investigation revealed 


the word “decoupage” was not 
found in the English dictionary 
French term for the “art of sculpting 


paper and arranging paper cut-outs i 


Decoupage is, in essence, painting 
with paper. Actually, assembling the 
many unrelated paper items and ar- 


ranging them into a composite whole 
is the precise definition of this art 
\ decoupage, like a painting, must 


122 


be a composition. An artist creates a 
A decoupeur creates a de- 


top-ranking de- 


painting 
coupage. To be a 
have a sense of 
conception of design, 
and knowledge of 
genre and period. More than 


a jar of glue, sharp scissors 


coupeur one must 
composition, 
feeling for color 
good 
eyesight, 
and cuts of paper go into the creating 
of “‘a decoupage.” 

Despite the technical skill required, 
decoupage is the most rewarding art I 
know. It is the ideal outlet for those 
who yearn to paint and design, but 
who When 
through the manipulation of paper 


cut-outs that he does possess a hidden 


cannot. one discovers 


talent for design, it makes the heart 
sing. Decoupage is within the ken of 
everyone. All that is paper is grist to 
your mill. It can be as expensive or as 
inexpensive as you wish, according to 
materials used 

Good decoupage, like all good dec- 


oration, depends on the same princi- 
ples of design, the same selective taste 
you apply to all else in the adornment 
of your home. By all start 
simple. Do not amass a wealth of 
paper gewgaws and expect something 
to turn them into a mas- 


means 


like sorcery 
terpiece of decoupage. Decide upon 
one motif and carry through with a 
firm hand and steady 


Use two or three colors and 


mind to a de- 
cided end 
no more in a simple composition 
“The Papaya Tray,’’ pictured 
above, was decouped from the cover 
page of the November number of 
Horticu.ture. This tray exemplifies 
the simple use of color and one com- 
manding design executed with trained 
The color of the tray is 
Chinese the dashing and 
compelling design is confined to the 
colorings of the 


imagination. 
apricot, 
green and yellow 
decorative papaya. 

Many of the lovely color plates 
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which have appeared in Horrticut- 


ruRE during the past year and a half 


can be adapted for decoupage. Their 
uses are unlimited and the possibilities 
for decoration are within reach of all 
who have the interest and the patience 
for the fascinating hobby. 

It has 
whether decoupage had its origin in 
France or Italy, since it was popular 


never been determined 


in both countries at the same time. 
The art of paper-cutting and its ap- 
plication was known as “decoupage”’ 
in France. The same 
termed ‘‘decalmonia” in Italy. It was 
in the gay court of Marie Antoinette 
that the furor of decoupage caught the 
imagination of the queen. 


process Was 


sensitive 
In doing decoupage, correct scissors 
are of utmost importance. Choose a 


delicate, curved, medium 
flanged 
balance and 
hilt, as it is from the hilt, not the 
point, of the scissors that all decoupage 


Move and 


slightly 


manicure scissors for good 


easy flexibility at the 


cutting starts. turn your 


paper and not your scissors. 


Ragging the Edges 

Che decoupage technique of feeding 
paper into scissors, instead of scissors 
into paper, achieves a rhythmic edging 
which no ordinary straight cutting 
will do. This carved-like edging af- 
fords the illusion of a brush stroke 
when the paper item is pasted down 
“Ragging the edges” is the decoup- 
eur’s first accomplishment 

Cut the surrounding surplus area of 
paper close to the edge of the design 
to be cut. Then cut away all the mar- 
gin outside the design before attempt- 
ing inner or central parts. This holds 
the design together without breaking 
apart in intricate places. Keep the 
cutting balanced at all times. Cutting 
from one side to the other does much 
to hold balance and avoids the danger 
of fragile hanging fragments 

For a flawless performance, a flexi- 
ble glue is necessary, so as to give time 
in arranging the composition and cor- 
recting errors. Always cut with the 
drawing, never try to cut against the 
artist’s lines 

I have long studied the methods of 
applying decoupages and sinking them 
many coats of varnish and 


Much 


within a few 


under 


lacquer beautiful work is 


ruined months after 


finishing. Cracking, darkening and 
lifting of the several clear coatings and 
loosening of the decoupage from the 
surfaces often occur. The following 
suggestions, which have proven to be 


See page 153 
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A great 
producer of 
flowers and 
one of the 
least 
expensive 


Some models 
less than 

$12 a month— 
nothing down — 
3 years to pay 




















Natural Finish Redwood Greenhouse 
One of Many Beautiful New Orlyt Styles 


Choose your new greenhouse from the 
greatest variety of beautiful styles ever 


offered... 


@ The popular ORLYT in economical 
California redwood, as pictured above, 
or beautiful bright aluminum. 
latest is the graceful 
Aluminum Orlyt 


@ The very 
Curved Eave 
@ Free-standing types for the yard or 
terrace. Others to join to your home or 


Lean-to gree nhouses 


including 


garage, 


Compl tely pre fabricated no parts to 
cut or fit. Easy-to-put-up anywhere, any 
season, No expensive foundation needed 
with our special wall building kit. Paint 
aluminum 


and putty are eliminated 


barcaps seal the glass. It is the only 


construction that is maintenance-[ree 


to 14 by 26 ft 


6". Budget 


Sizes from 54% by LO ft 
and longer in multiples of 2° 


priced from $250 up 


extra but 


Automatic heat 


reasonably 
Send for 
M-70 


and ventilation 
priced like the 


illustrated catalog No 


greenhouse, 
new tree 
that te Ils all about it 


See |t At The Spring Flower Shows 























Standard Orlyt — one of many models to conne:t 
fo your home 


evincron.s v Jord & Bur 


‘ s Office 


Conodian Sale 





The new graceful Curved Eave Orlyt Aluminum 
greenhouse — a gem for winter gardening 
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LL GARDENERS at this time have an 


urge to get their hands into the rich, 

warm earth. Though a bit of frost 
may still be in the ground, we can sow 
seeds of hardy plants, especially kinds that 
resent transplanting. These include pop- 
pies, larkspurs, spinach, lettuce, peas, beets, 
radishes and parsley, 


Start the Coldframe 


In the coldframe, start such flowers as 
asters, stock, snapdragon, salvia and pot 
marigolds. For vegetables, there are cab- 


bage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts and 


tomatoes. Allow plenty of space for de- 
velopment, and if you must start seeds in 
the house in flats, sow sparsely to save thin- 
ning later. 

To help prevent damping off disease, 
use Captan, the new fungicide. It is prac- 
tically odorless and is far less toxic to man 
and animals than most other revolutionary 
chemicals. Furthermore, it will clean up 


nematode-infested soil too. 


Plant Sweet Peas 

As soon as the ground is friable and frost 
free, plant sweet peas in trenches, cover 
with two inches of fertilized soil and fill 
trenches gradually as the plants develop 

Set out pansy plants as soon as danger 
from frost nipping is over. If after planting 
there is danger of frost, cover at night with 


newspaper, inverted baskets or hot caps. 


Uncover with Caution 


flower beds may be uncovered 


now, but don’t be hasty. Do it bit by bit 


Some 





instead. On a cloudy day remove the 
winter covering from evergreens and box- 
Also strawberry beds 
gradually, allowing time to become ad- 
justed slowly to the increased light. Press 
back firmly plants heaved out by frost. 
Set out new beds of strawberries as soon 


woods. uncover 


as weather permits, providing a sunny 
location and well drained soil. Keep the 
crowns level with the surface of the soil 
and set plants about 16 inches apart in 


rows. 


Prune Small Fruits 


Prune small fruits, such as currants, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries and _ blackberries. 
Grapes need pruning before the sap begins 
to flow, otherwise the vines will bleed. If 
bleeding occurs, a dab of shellac will stop 
the flow. 

Rake the lawn to remove leaves and feed 
with a balanced fertilizer, such as 10-6-4, 
7-7-7 or 8-6-2, at the rate of 15 pounds 
for each 100 square feet. Reseed old lawns 
and bare spots on new ones. Rolling is not 
always but until soil is 


relatively dry when doing it. 


necessary, wait 


Repot House Plants 

Indoors, repot house plants in larger 
containers, using and humus. 
Allow an inch or two of broken flower pot 


fresh soil 
chips or stones in bottom of containers for 
Also pinch back leggy growth. 
plants episcias are 


drainage 


Among new house 
recommended because they need little sun- 
shine. Keep moist and provide a humusy, 


well-drained soi!. Repot azaleas in peaty 


soil, give plenty of light and moisture and 
pinch to induce bushy growth. 

Force a clump or two of hardy violets. 
Lift from the garden, pot and place in a 
sunny window. After flowering, plant out- 
doors in a shady spot. 


Pruning Time 

Before buds begin to break on roses, 
prune to remove dead, weak and diseased 
wood. Thin plants to make more open and 
cut hybrid teas back to eight inches, a foot, 
a foot and a half or higher, as your practice 
may be the 
season's wood, so do not be too.severe with 


Climbers flower on past 
them. 

Prune, also, trees and shrubs. Be drastic 
with butterfly-bush, rose of Sharon, vitex 
and other summer-flowering shrubs be- 
cause they flower on the current season’s 
growth. Heavy pruning of spring-flowering 
kinds, like forsythia and lilac, should follow 
flowering. 


Start Tuberous Begonias 


Start tuberous begonias indoors in a 
mixture of sand and peatmoss at a tem- 
perature of 70 degrees or higher. Without 
this warmth, sprouting will be delayed. 
Give strong but not direct sunlight, and 
plant in the garden when all danger of 
frost is past. Indoors, give enough light 
to prevent spindly growth. 

To enjoy canna blooms during the sum- 
mer months, give tubers an early start 
indoors. If planted outdoors where the 
growing is of insufficient length, flowers 
will come at frost time. Give full sun for 
best results. 


Spray for Scale 

Spray lilacs, fruit trees and euonymus 
with lime-sulphur or an oil emulsion when 
the temperatures will stay above 45 degrees 
for 48 hours. Dormant application must be 
put on before the buds show signs of break- 
ing. 

To increase your supply of dahlias, plant 
tubers in moist sand or soil and root the 
sprouts, when three or four inches high, in 
moist sand. New shoots will appear from 
the tubers. 








PLANT PERENNIALS IN BORDERS 
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Bartlett = scientists lead in tree research... 


First 

to introduce o complete, balanced 
shade tree food-—“Bartlett's Green 
Tree Food" —and to devise feeding 





First through holes in the ground. 
to use power spray equipment for shode 
trees and to develop o practical 
method of reinforcing weok trees with 
eyebolts and cable process. First 
to produce a satisfactory flexible 
material for filling tree cavities. 
“Plexifil” hos almost the same 
expansion coefficient as wood. 
First 
to introduce o special type of “Heal Collar” 
to expedite the growth of smooth, even new 
bork over the filler used in cavities. 
First 
to develop the “Invigorator Process” «= 
sub-irrigation of shade trees with 
liquid food and conditioning 
First chemicals under high pressure. 
to maintain Tree Research Laborotories 
with @ highly trained staff of First 
nationally known scientists to study to successfully contro! one specific 
shade tree problems. diseose of trees by the use of 
chemicols introduced directly 
into the sapwood of the tree. 


The list of “firsts” will never end at the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. 

Here, scientists are continually searching for new and better ways to protect the shade trees 
of America. When you consult your local Bartlett representative, you get the benefit of not 
only his local, native talent, but you also get the benefit of the combined scientific 
knowledge and long practice of a group including some of the leading authorities in 

tree health and protection. Small wonder those critical of results are turning to the Bartlett 
Way—the Scientific Way. Call the nearest Bartlett Office for a study of your tree situation. 


TREE EXPERTS 





Home Office, Research Laboratory and Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn. 
Local Offices from Maine to the Carolinas, and West to Indiana. 
See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. 
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Let’s Talk About 
House Plants.. 


. h 
(Cod cunder of “Black Magic” 
for House Plants) 


IF you haven't used Black Magic Planter 
Mix yet, you're not giving your plants a 
chance! House plants prefer Black Magic's 
8 ingredients for the wonders they per 
form. By using Black Magic and following 
these indoor gardening tips, you'll have 


prize winning plants every time 


LIGHT 
Green (foliage) plants need good light, but 
they don't want the hot sun beating mer 
cilessly upon them. Protect them by draw 
ing the curtains during the heat of the day 


TEMPERATURE 
Most plants are hardier than you think, 
and will do well in a 55-75 
Plants will be healthier if the tem 


tempera ture 


range 


perature is kept as even as possible Allow 


daily fresh air circulation, but no direct 


drafts 


HUMIDITY 
Humidity is another name for moisture in 
the air Philoden 
drons, nephthytis and most green plants 
have come a long way from their native 
homes where nature supplied their needs 
As long as your plants are in moist Black 
Magic Planter Mix, there is no humidity 


and it's important 


problem 


WATERING 


Plants hate ‘‘wet feet'’ as much as we do, 


and it's juse as harmful to them. Since 


Black Magi 
there is no danger of plant 


draws water and holds it 


uniformly 
roots standing in a puddle of water and 


root Black Magic holds 


water longer, too, so your watering time 


rot 18 avoided 


is cut in half 


FEEDING 


A monthly feeding with Black Magic 
Plant Food Tablets will produce full, even 
growth for all green plants without danger 


of burning 


Black Magic products are available at lead 


ing nurseries and variety stores 


For complete house plant information, 
send 10¢ for Black Magic's Recipes for 
Growing Healthy House Plants."’ 


PARKS-BARNES, INC. 
Box 245+ H-3 
Hermosa Beach, California 








Plants flourish on a utility cabinet 


Fluorescent Lights 
From page 120 


the lights; plants in 5- to 6-inch pots 
about eight inches from the tubes. 
When their buds expand move them 
from the lights to a window and give 
the space to needy plants. 

Most foliage vines can be grown in 
relatively low-light intensities. Since 
the area in the center of the tubes sheds 
strongest light, place light-loving things 
there and the greenery toward the end 
zones. Setting pots atop moist sand or 
pebble-filled trays heightens humidity. 
Take care, though, to keep the water 
in the pebbles below pot level. 

Ventilation, too, is all-important. 
While plants do not like blasts of cold, 
they do resent stagnant air. Basement 
growers find that fans alleviate this 
plants usually 
air from the 
household 


condition. ‘Upstairs’ 
enough fresh 
opening and closing of 
doors. If you grow your plants in 
cases, open the doors for a while each 
day to admit fresh air. Day tempera- 
tures of 70 to 75° F. and night readings 
at 60 to 65° F. are considered best for 


receive 


most house plants. 

Water and feed plants under lights 
exactly as you would window-grown 
plants. Use room-temperature water 
and moisten the soil thoroughly. Then 
let the topsoil dry out before giving 
them another soaking. If you spill 
water on furry-leaved plants, you 
needn't let it bother you, since the 
“artificial sun” will not burn the 
leaves. 

Use an all-purpose fertilizer (I like 
the soluble kind) and fertilize growing 
plants twice a month. Small seedlings 
should receive only one-fourth pro- 


portion of the usual dosages. 


PHOTO: TOWN JOURNAL 


with concealed fluorescent tubes 


The art of growing plants under 
lights is not limited to women indoor 
gardeners. Men, too, in this country 
and Canada have found fluorescent 
lights a great aid in producing better 
plants. For example, Harold Kane of 
Ontario, Canada, collector of rare and 
unusual plants, uses fluorescent lights 
for growing seedlings, cuttings and 
flowering plants of gesneriads. He has 
discovered that cuttings root well in 
low-light intensities and, therefore, can 
be placed toward end zones or wedged 
between large-foliaged plants. 

Cecil Edwards of Watertown, South 
Dakota, finds his lights excellent as 
starters for seedling pansies and for 
fostering flowering African violets, 
gloxinias and semperflorens begonias. 

Benjamin Johnson, a member of the 
Minneapolis City Park Board, takes a 
busman’s holiday by continuing his 
gardening at home. In a lighted dis- 
play case (made from an old console 
radio) he grows pothos, philodendron 
and African violets. In a utility setup 
in the kitchen he handles seedling to- 
matoes, peppers, petunias and nu- 
merous garden annuals. These 
started in March, potted and placed 
as Close to the lights as possible, so that 
the leaves do not rest on the tubes. 
Before transferring them to the gar- 
den, Mr. Johnson places the potted 
plants in a sheltered nook to inure 
them to outdoor living. 

John Robley of San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, is a most enthusiast under- 
lights gardener. He says, “During the 
winter we get heavy fogs and lose the 
sun in the very early afternoon. Before 
using fluorescents, I certainly lacked 
flowers on winter-grown plants. Now 
the lights supplement the dreary hours 
and I enjoy a wealth of bloom.” 


are 
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Let’s Have More Lettuce 


LISTEN to those who say 
“doesn’t come up.” Just 


early planting 


EVER 

lettuce 

concentrate on 
Remember, lettuce is a cool weather crop 
I plant on the first March day that the 
soil can be turned, dressed with fertilizer 
and lightly 
fussy about feedings 
will do. I use dehydrated cow manure and 
superphosphate, with excellent results. 
But planting is tricky business. Be brave, 
and ignore the packet directions for plant- 
inch deep. 


tamped down. Lettuce is not 


any good fertilizer 


ing one-fourth to one-half 
| have learned from experience to sprinkle 
the seeds in the row, and just pat them 
firmly into the soil. No covering at all 


and my lettuce always comes up. 


Get an Early Start 


You must also ignore the passers-by who 
that March early to 
start a garden. Lettuce 
March and early April grows into sturdy 
plants, survives zero cold, thrives in chilly 
crisp 


insist is much too 


seed sown in 


northeasters — and gives me two- 


inch thinnings for a memorable salad by 
Memorial Day. 

As summer approaches, I mulch between 
rows to keep hot sun and drying winds 
from the roots of my cool-loving plants. 
is an excellent mulch, free for 
breaks down even- 


Seaweed 
the gathering 
to enrich the soil. Salt hay, 
for mulch- 
Early 


and 
tually grass 
clippings, sawdust, excelsior 
minded gardeners, anything goes. 
planting plus summer mulching keeps my 
growing until August, when the 
plants go to seed. 

My garden also yields tomatoes, po- 
beans. But 


lettuce 


tatoes, onions, beets, carrots, 
my heart lingers in the lettuce patch 

crispness of salads 
backyard. I gather 
Salad Bowl, 


and minia- 


and the fresh green 
grown in my own 
Oakleaf, crinkly 


succulent Bibb, 


tender new 
crisp romaine, 


ture heads of Tom Thumb 


Serve It Right 


Che artful simplicity of the true French 
quickly, easily, deliciously made 
brings out the full flavor of each 


com- 


dressing 
at home 
little green leaf. In a small glass jar, 
bine 4% cup wine vinegar, % cup olive 
oil, 1 teaspoonful salt, freshly 
pepper to taste. Chill. At serving 
shake vigorously until ingredients are com- 
pletely blended 

Pour this epicurean mixture over well- 
washed, refrigerator-crisped lettuce leaf- 
Add what will a touch of 
a sprinkling of chives, chopped 
radishes. Toss the 
over 


ground 
time, 


lings you 
garlic, 
salad 


scallions, baby 


gently, gently under, until each 
leaf gleams and glistens with its touch 
of dressing. In the springtime flavor of 
such a salad is your reward for planting 
lettuce 

RoseMARY LesAN 


Marblehead, Mass 
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HOUSE PLANTS 


Rare Begonias, Fancy-leaf Geraniums, 
Orchids, Crossandra, Clivia, etc. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 
PEARCE SEED CO. 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 
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ROCK PLANTS 


+ 
* Get our handbook listing 700 varieties with complete 
j descriptions and cultural direetions. Paper cover 
50¢. Hard cover, plastic bound $1.00. Free price list 
j 12 Lovely flowering plants for $3.55 
4 
: 
M 


on request 
No, C.O.D.'s 


Order now for delivery in April 
Cheek with order 
MAYFAIR NURSERIES, Box 87C, Hillsdale, New Jersey 
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@ Adds fertilizer to wa- 
ter automatically! You 
just sit back and relax! 
Proportions perfectly 

Ends 


Stays in place all Summer! 


danger of burning! 








Relax .. . while your lawn grows 
carpet-soft ... while your garden 
leaps into rich and glorious bloom 
you never dreamed possible! 


The garden of your dreams is 
yours — NOW — with exciting 
new Mix-Mizer, developed and 
sold only by famous Breck’s! 
Weather-proof, unbreakable Mix- 
Mizer adds exactly the right 
amount of water-soluble liquid 








OF Six 
OF? au oirrenewr 


Beautiful 


EROUS :.*:.. 


BEGONIAS == 


N ae Two-Tone Picotee Rosebud 
> Crested, Ruffled Crispa, Multifiow 
<™ ered Pendula, Mottled Marmorata in 
™ ; vivid, colorful Crimsons Vellows 

six of the above ‘‘Ready-to- 
Tubers. Each labeled and $1.95 
C.0.D, Orders Postal Charges Collect 


¢ > Reds, White, Pink and Apricot 
nS) 
Quaranteed. Sent postpaid 
HAROLD LYKE Box 272 Gibsonia, Pc. 








SAMPLER COLLECTION Inc pudas 
Fasy to follow instructions included 
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1% tb. Can of QUICK-LIFE makes 
Ya TON of Instant-Acting Liquid Plant Food! 


NOW FEED 


FROM YOUR 
EASY CHAIR! 


\ with BRECK’S 





" <f> > 
] BRECK s “7 








4 A MIX-MIZER 


fle AND 
>>. QUICK-LIFE 


INSTANT 
PLANT FOOD 


plant food to every drop of .. . and you don’t lift a finger to apply it! 


water! Does it right at the faucet 
— sends it on through the hose to 
nozzle or sprinkler! No mixing, 
no stirring, no work! 


KEEP MIX-MIZER ON FAUCET 


Fill Mix-Mizer’s food-font when Almost unbelievable results 


you want to fertilize —leave it actually woters new life, 
your lawn and garden! 


empty when you want to sprinkle 


plain water! — 


the life-giving plant food in Mix- 


@ Feeds plants instantly! 

@ Produces 
flowers and plants! 

© Makes greener, richer lawns! 

@ Ends the heavy work of fertilizing! 

in HOURS! Breck’s amazing Quick-Life 

beauty, growth and vigor directly into 

Instantly absorbed hy leaves os well as 


the 100% water-soluble food contains every nutrient plants 
~ harmless to skin or 


bigger, 


. . Use pink-colored peed — in exactly the right proportion! 
Quick-Life and you actually SEE clothing, and can’t burn even the tenderest leaves! 
a tablespoonful mokes a full gallon of rich plant food, 
than four cents! 


@ Will not burn 
earlier 
© Costs less than 4c per 


gallon to make! 


SAFE 
INEXPENSIVE 


tenderest 
foliage, all Summer long! 


for less 


Mizer’s clear case! Fits any stand- 
ard threaded faucet fitting. MAIL THIS SPECIAL-OFFER COUPON TODAY! 


MONEY BACK IF NOT Tr 
DELIGHTED! 

No risk! If you're not delighted 

with results, return Mix-Mizer and 

empty can of Quick-Life for full 

refund! it MUST be good to stand 

such a Guarantee! 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECKS 


530 Breck Bidg., Boston 10, Mass. 








BRECK’S of Boston —530 Breck Bldg, Boston 10, Mass. : 


1 
rl Yes, | want better lowns and gardens with less work! So l 
\ rush me, postpaid, the Special Offers I've checked below, for 
which my check or money order is enclosed! | 
' (] 4428. 5 ibs. Quick-Life complete with Breck’s Mix-Mizer! \ 
1 Sove over $2.00 on this $8 value! Complete, 
' () 4427. 12 Ibs. Quick-Life complete with Mix-Mizer. | 
Save $1.47 on this $5.45 value offered now at $3.98. 
1) H750. Breck’s Mix-Mizer only. Each, $3.50 | 
1 426. 5 Ibs. Breck’s Quick-Life only. $4.50 | 
i 0) 4425. 11/2 Ibs. Breck’s Quick-Life only, $1.95. 
1 Name 
7 . eepuinbeattnanictieaeiapeatiammiiaainmans ‘ 
Address —s aia | 
, City Zene___. Hate_____._ 
cama wawawowea a2 ene ee @ as a» « a a of 
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George Robert White 
Medal of Honor 


HE GEORGE ROBERT WHITE Medal 
| of Honor was awarded to Dr. 
Richard P. White, Executive 


Secretary of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. White has rendered outstanding 
service to the American nursery trade 
in pioneering a progressive program 
for professional horticulture in Amer- 
ica. He has striven for high standards 
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Horticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 





in nursery practices and has been an 
outspoken opponent of false advertis- 
ing. His efforts in advancing the “‘Plant 
America” program have met with 
outstanding success in all parts of the 
country, especially in landscaping in- 
dustrial plants. 


Jack Dawson Medal 


The Jackson Dawson Medal was 
awarded to Paul Vossberg, noted hor- 
ticulturist and propagator of the West- 
bury Rose Company, Westbury, Long 
Island, New York. Mr. Vossberg has 
made notable advances in the propa- 
gation of azaleas, rhododendrons and 


other choice woody plants. 


Thomas Roland Medal 


The Thomas Roland Medal given 
for exceptional skill in horticulture 
was awarded to Peter Arnott of Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass. Mr. Arnott, superin- 
tendent of the estate of Mrs. Edwin S. 
Webster, has left an indelible imprint 
on New England horticulture during 
his 45 years of service with the Web- 


sters. 


Gold Medal of the Society 


The Large Gold Medal of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
was awarded to Mrs. Irving C. Wright 
of Chestnut Hill, Mass., for her skill 
in designing the gardens of the Wom- 
en’s Exhibitions Committee at the 
Society’s Spring Show as well as her 
extraordinary success in planning the 


Society’s 125th Anniversary Exhibi- 
tion “‘Flowers in Art and Decoration”’. 


Silver Medal of the Society 
The Silver Medal of the Massachu- 


setts Horticultural Society was awarded 
to Miss Sarah E. Brassill of Weymouth, 
Mass., for noteworthy service in 
horticulture. Now in her 92nd year 
and still active in 4-H Club work, 
Miss Brassil] has devoted a large part 
of her life in teaching gardening tech- 
niques to children, 


Dr. Richard P. White 








Keep Your Copies of HORTICULTURE in a Sturdy Binder for 
Easy Reference 


A Complete Index Is Published for Your Convenience Each Year in 
the December Issue 


Use the Convenient Coupon on Page 165 











We Invite You to Join... 


Gentlemen: 


Please enroll me as a member 


Name 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 





~ $5.00 enclosed [ | 


Please send me more information free. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


For a Century and a Quarter... 


thousands of amateur gardeners and professionals alike 
have enjoyed membership in our Society. The benefits are 
many and the cost is modest. Annual membership at $5.00 
per year provides each member with these services — a 
year’s subscription to our magazine Horticulture, tickets 
to our great Spring and Fall Shows, personalized horti- 
cultural advice, the privilege of borrowing, in person or by 
mail, books from our great garden library (more than 
30,000 volumes), and other special advantages. 

Gardeners throughout the country find the library 
privilege alone worth the membership fee. 
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“Garden Intermission’’ 


Greenhouse Pests ete ne 


There are a number of pests that 
frequent greenhouse plants, but rarely JA P\ VENE | RIS 
appear on plants in the home. Thrips fal b \ 


cause silvering of foliage, distortion Japanese Iris flower year after year, starting 
and streaking or spotting of bloom. with the late June “Intermission.” When the 
Black vine weevils or Fuller rose bee- gardens lack color, the Japanese Iris is king. 
tles feed at night, notching leaves in FLOWERFIELD has been recognized for 
from the margin. The Florida fern years as the source for these superb perennial 


caterpillar also feeds at night. Slugs plants. Average height 36 inches. 


an wbhug rregate > dene 
ind sowbugs congregate under moist BETTY HOLMES, most luxuriant, fully double 
pots. Treating the soil with chlordane white flower, stunning effect. Each $1.50; 3—$4.25 


r lindane i ‘Ipfi 
U li dane 1s he Ipf i } YAMA-YAMA a conical white flower, its summit 
Springtails are small, wingless jump- flushed with rose-mauve Each $1.00; 3—$2.25 


ing creature that ( me into the nouse 
. . - ‘ . ‘ KOKI-NO.-IRO, rich royal purple, double flower 
in soil rich in organic matter. The, of utianiiins the Each $1.50; 3—$4.25 


are not very harmful, and can be sup- a 
MARGARET HENDERSON. Mid-blue, a criple 
dued with lindane. Sometimes manure weendcnetied Memes Each $1.50; 3~$4.25 


in the potting mixture brings in mag- . _ 
LIGHT IN THE OPAL, the loveliest opalescent 
gots wh h develop Into small blac k orchid pink, (as s//ustrated.) Fully double flower 


flies that are more annoying than in- Each $2.00; 3—$5.75 


jurious. If narcissus or amaryllis bulbs 
“Select 5’’ COLLECTION, one each of the five above 


be inside, the larva of the narcissus named varieties separately labeled $6.50 woe ae a 
of Dahlias, ads, 

| | . | | ase = All above varieties illustrated in Hand Book & Catalog 
yulb fly New yulbs pure hased for ;, included free with order —also planting instructions Ismenes, Tuberoses 
Phiex, Dahlias and 


but . offers not post-paid 
other selected bulbs 


sometimes amaryllis that is summered : Sales Office: d ials fo 
on perenn s ’ 
outdoors is invaded It may be neces- ¥ 169 South St., Oyster Bay, N.Y bloom this summer 
sary to screen the plants to keep the y @ 25¢ (redeemable 
ith first ord 
flies from laying eggs or to leave them , with first order) 


indoors. Heptachlor is a new chemical F) oweeeiery BULB FARM © DEPT. H, BOX 90 © OYSTER BAY, L. I, W. Y. 


being used by commercial growers to 


rot, a large, yellow-white maggot may 


forcing should be free of pests, 








keep bulbs free from bulb flies 


Diseases caused by bacteria or 
fungi are not common on house plants, IS 


because there is seldom enough mois- 7 v7 

ture for infection. A few leaf spots may ( 

show up on aspidistra or rubber plant; 4 

if they are sufficiently unsightly, if 
remove affected leaves. Primroses - 

and geraniums started in greenhouses ' 
sometimes have the familiar gray mold D : A ot 
of Botrytis blight, but this will disap- «X“ ‘ 


pear in a dry room. (a 
More important are diseases caused ad 
by unfavorable environmental condi- 
‘aves tl ; and d od ° 

tions. If leaves turn y llow at sop are ideal orchids for your home green- 
or if swellings (oedema) appear in ym l LUMmS house or conservatory window —robust, 
geranium or begonia foliage. it may vigorous and tolerant of a wide range of 

, growing conditions. The lovely flower spikes last for weeks. You may select your fa- 


come from over-watering, espec ially vorites for future delivery from the hundreds of blooming plants now on display at our 
in cloudy weather. Yellow ring spots greenhouse or you may order by mail from our catalogue. 


on African violet leaves are due to Plants May Be Seen Week Ends or By Appointment 


using water colder than room tempera- 
1 Ing VAC 8) Li la OO | CATALOGUE On REQUEST 
ture. Scalded areas in foliage come 


from sudden exposure to sun. Stems rot TWIN BROOK GREENHOUSES, INC. 


‘re » - “ t due t ac- 
where the y touch the pot due to Awerded: Messechusetts Horticultural Seclety Sliver Medel 1952-1953 
cumulation of salts on the rim. etts Horticultural Society Gold Medal 1954 


— CynTuiA WEsTCOTT Lockwood Lane, TOPSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Tucker 7-2777 




















Se nd for free mples 


Pf meR PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
ff J 


Clematis Hybrids 
Lead pencil markines permanent WT ean Violets Aouad 


PERENNIALS 
Plan your perennial garden now 
send for our illustrated erennial | 
booklet. [e's FREE. { Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
, Beautiful gray green color blends with , » 

PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM use ' _ “ | ALBERT A. HULLEY 
garden. A style for every iw pen | Taunton St., Middleboro, Massa. 


AND NURSERY \ HOWARD HA ITT 
Box 335 Bristol, Pa Lone \e? 13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn Gene 


Circular on request 
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Th: Ss : DON’T USE SOGGY WOOD FLATS — 
‘4 ~Jpring BUY THE GARDENING HIT OF THE YEAR 


PERMANEST all purpose PLANT TRAYS 


TESTED AND PURCHASED BY OVER 25 GOVERNMENT AND UNIVERSITY BOTANICAL GARDENS 


| Made of Lustrous Polystrene in 
soft earthern grey color. Enjoy 
Permanests all year ‘round at a 
lower annual cost than wood 
flats. 


& THE PERFECT SEED FLAT. Controlled 
drainage with knockout drain emboss- 
ments. Healthier seed germinction be- 
cavse Permonests’ crystal-hord surface 
does not harbor bacteria. Last for years 
b P. is ore ffected by 
moisture, dirt, or plant chemicals. Nesting 
feature requires only 20% of woodflat 
spoce. Corry 50 large Permanests ot a 
time. Sturdy, lightweight, absorb no water 








: 


® WATERTITE PLANT POT TRAY. No leakage, no 
mud stains. Group your potted plants in watertite 
Permanests. Water only once weekly with notural 
absorption from the bottom 


*% ATTRACTIVE INDOOR PLANTER. for home, 
office or greenhouse. Simple functional style. Ideal for 
table center pieces, mantle, windowsill, and fireplace 


greeneries 
* FOUR SIZES « 
22” x | had x 2%" 12” . es” 7 2%" 8” x 8” ms 2%" a” a. 8” x 2%" 
$1.65 each 3 for $1.45 3 for $1.00 6 for $1.00 
3 for $4.50 6 for $2.50 6 for $1.75 12 for $1.75 
6 for $7.95 12 for $4.50 12 for $3.25 24 for $3.25 


Combination offer—one of each size—$2.50. Please add 10% to your order for mailing cost 


Greenhouse owners and Garden Clubs write for 
quantity and wholesale price list. 


GROWER’S SUPPLY CO. 
P.O. Box 2211 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


GOVERNMENT AND UNIVERSITY PURCHASERS 
U. §. Botanical Gardens, Brooklyn Botanical Gardens, Delta 
Experiment Station, Harvard University, Wellesley College, 
Smith College, University of Florida, University of Pittsburgh, 
University of Wisconsin, Toledo University, Wayne Uni- 
versity, University of Michigan, Michigan State College, 
University of Okichome, Oklahoma A&M, University of 
lowe, lowa State College, University of Washington, Uni 





versity of California, University of Texas, (and others) 





















NEW BEAUTY 
FOR YOUR LAWN AND 
GARDEN! 








Ti now and create amaz- 


’ 


i ing new vigor in your 





/ grass, flowers, shrubs 
‘and vegetables. 
a’ Fertilife makes soil 
fertile and full of life, 


_' livestock manure; no 

“« chemicals, can't burn. 
Has no offensive odor; 
weed free. 


For information write 
American Compost Co. 
Eastern Distributor, Ipswich, Moss. 
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JUNIPER prirzer 


(silvery bive strain) 

12’ to 15°’ 

10 for $8.00 25 for $16.50 
This is one of the most important landscape varie- 
ties of evergreens ever produced. it is widely 
planted and extremely hardy throughout America. 


ILEX CONVEXA suuara 


(Convex leaf Jepanese Holly) 
9’ to 12°’ 

10 for $6.00 25 for $12.50 
Few evergreens hove increased so rapidly in 
populority as has this glossy, small, convex leaf 
holly during the past decade. Hardy to southern 
Mass. 

We pay shipping charges within 1000 miles. Roots 
packed in sphagnum moss. Order now direct from 
grower for April delivery. 


BROOKFIELD GARDENS 


?.0.80x 75 + DBelawere, New Jersey 











A Happy Combination 
cine etaieerte oath 


A group of Clarke's Polyanthus Primroses ac 
cented by magnificent Pay Dirt and our new 
Blue Knight pansies. A dozen plants of each of 
the above three $7.00 postpaid. 200 Seeds of 
each of the three $4.00. 


Send for our new 1955 catalog in color 
of primroses and pansies, seed and 
plants, with suggestions for their use. 


THE CLARKES 


Box 440-H . Clackamas, Oregon 


Exbury Azaleas 
From page 114 

Ballerina, still very scarce and not in 
the trade as yet. It bloomed for me last 
year and has 14 flowers to a truss. 
Each flower is beautifully fringed, very 
large, and pure white, with a yellow 
flare on the upper petal. 

Basilisk (Award of Merit), 
creamy yellow buds, which open to 
deep cream, and with a golden flare 
on the upper petal. There are 12 
flowers to a truss. 

Brazil, showy, bright tangerine red. 

Berryrose (Award of Merit), excel- 
lent medium pink, with yellow flare 
on the upper petals and large fragrant 
flowers, 14 to 16 per truss. 

Bright Forecast, salmon pink, with a 
deep orange flare and fragrant. 

Canasta, large, fragrant golden yel- 
low. 

Cecile, huge square flowers almost 
four and one-half inches wide. The 
buds are deep pink and open to a 
light salmon pink, with a yellow flare 
on the upper petal — a vigorous grower 
and really outstanding. 

Favor Major, a good orange-yellow. 

George Reynolds, \large-flowered, rich 
yellow, with deeper shading, noted 
for its strong growth. 

Ginger, bright tangerine orange. 

Golden Horn, deep golden yellow. 

Gallipoli, striking orange scarlet. 

Gibraltar, large, fringed flowers of 
rich orange. 

Hotspur (Award of Merit), several 
forms. This form is a striking flame 
red, with darker markings on upper 
petals. 

Hotspur Yellow, yellow form. 

Klondike, deep gold yellow. 

Nancy Buchanan, large white, with a 
yellow flare. 

Orangeade, still rather scarce. The 
flowers are large, fringed and a de- 
lightful pale orange yellow. 

Pink Delight, clear deep pink, of 
wonderful substance. 

Princess Royal, largest flowered of 
all, with pale white flowers flushed 
with pink, which have yellow shading 
on the interior. 

Royal Lodge, deep orange red and a 
very strong grower. 

I have recently received word from 
Major Barber that in the next ship- 
ment from Exbury, they will include 
some new varieties, such as Sunset 
Boulevard, Frils, Brimstone, Sugared Al- 
mond, Sand Dune and Fireball. All sound 
entrancing, and I am looking forward 
to their flowering next spring. I have 
learned not to judge a variety too 
hastily, since the first year after, the 


rich, 
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very big and often 
of color. Thus, it 
before I can 


flowers not 
lack the 
will be another 
offer an opinion on these newer ones. 

As far as the color series, such as 
Berkshire, Derby and others are con- 
cerned, these are plants which have 
seed, which were 
Ex- 


are 
intensity 
year 


been grown from 
carefully hand-pollinated at 
bury. As stated previously, the color is 
fairly constant in By dis- 
tributing seedlings, these notable azal- 
eas are available in quantity at a 


I have 


most cases. 


reasonable price. From what 
seen flower, they are head and shoul- 
ders above the existing mollis and other 
deciduous Furthermore, they 
are wonderful for mass planting and 


are equal to the named varieties. 


ty pes. 


‘ 


Early Corn in Northern 
Wisconsin 


EW GARDENERS have been able to 
raise early sweet corn in northern 
Wisconsin at elevations over 1500 


feet above sea level. 

However, we have worked out a method 
which has never failed once in 17 years 
We plant fresh seed in the open ground 
just as apple blossoms are ready to burst. 
This allows the seed to germinate and the 
new shoots to appear before June first. 
When killing frost is expected (sometimes 
until after June 15), the corn is protected 
by hilling it up to cover the growing points. 

Soil must be prepared early to make 
early planting possible. We have the land 
plowed in the fall, burying all the garden 
waste and other organic material available 

In early spring the soil is smoothed and 
an application of six pounds of 3-12-12 
fertilizer per 100 square feet is broadcast 
and worked in. After the corn is 10 inches 
tall a shallow trench is dug near each 
row and two to four ounces of 10-10-10 
fertilizer is applied per hill. We believe 
that both good humus and good chemical 
balance are required for best growth. The 
commercial fertilizer makes the corn ma- 
ture as much as three weeks earlier than 
on average soil in the area, and some soils 
will not produce even stalk growth without 
fertilizer 

Cultivation to keep the soil loose and 
free from weeds is necessary for best results. 
We cultivate about once per week from 
the time the rows can be seen until the 
corn is large enough to make it difficult 
We use only a mulcher blade which keeps 
the soil crust pulverized. Shallow cultiva- 
tion takes the place of hoeing and does not 
delay growth by injuring roots. 

We have been so successful that we no 
longer limit our varieties to the early ones. 
We plant four or five varieties all at the 
same time. Each variety is planted in a 
block with the rows following the contour 
WALTER A. SHERMAN 
Park Falls, Wisconsin 


of the soil 


March 1955 





‘DisStintivee 
Pla nts psy 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


mental plants possible 





WE are proup of our unbroken record 
of entering an exhibit at each Spring 
Flower Show for the last twenty-five years. Our interest in set- 
ting up these exhibits and bringing beauty and pleasure to the 
public is surpassed only by our desire to grow the finest orna 


Our supply of quality plants is plentiful, and we raise the largest 
variety available in New England. 


Send for Our Catalog 


Brown and Winter Streets, Off Route 30, Weston, Mass., Te/. WEllesley 5-3431 
Frankland Street, Off Route 135, Hopkinton, Mass., Tel. Hopkinton 2011 











» Plant Oregon Trail 


Plums 


Patent Applied For 


The All-Purpose Tree for SHADE, FRUIT, FLOWERS 
and BEAUTIFUL FOLIAGE (ideal for small gardens) 


A new hybrid all-purpose tree for modern gardens, with masses of 

exquisite blush-white scented flowers in carly spring, followed by 

bright red leaves that turn glossy red-green and remain on the tree 

until late fall. Bright cherry red fruits, delicious for table use, jams 

and jellies. A graceful shade tree adding beauty to your garden. 
3-4 ft. size: 1 for *3.75, 2 for *6.90 

Well branched specimen trees: 5-6 ft.°6.90 ea., 2 for *12.90 





HERB PLANTS 75¢ -o- 


Tarragon, Oregano, Thyme, Marjoram, Sage, 
Chive, Mint, Rosemary, counten Lemon Ver 
bena 

Greenhouse grown, strong, healthy. Excellent 
quality 


STILLWATER GARDENS, Salisbury, Conn. 





Shipped prepaid 


c2 Dept. H, Rte.1 
HILLSBORO, OREGON 


DAYLILIES '* ‘3° 


Dorothy Bolton J 
Martboro Minuet 1.7 
Mre. B. , Bonner 
Pink Charm 


Falcon Caballero 

Lights of Paris 

Oneita Woodridge 
Trail of Gold Santa Maria 


Black 
Gaynor 
K ussell 
M iachief 
Catalog 15¢ 


ELMHERST GARDENS 


Box 575 SAN JACINTO 19, CALIPORNIA 








FROM A POWERFUL JET 
TO SOFTEST RAIN 


Thumb-dial a wide variety of spray patterns 
and pressures. Fan shape or heavy rain, from 
soft sprays to drenching pressure. Jet power 
for “water raking” leaves, washing cars of 
driveways; even fire fighting. Precision ma 
chined, durable, rust-proof metal, Only $1.50 
ppd. No COD’s, please. Satisfaction guaran 
teed. Ray Sanvers Co., Dept. 19, 133 No, 
Santa Anita Ave., Pasadena 8, Calif. Dealer 
inquiries invited, 





Cully Wilson 


soys: “Use 
for Spring-till-Frost mass color 
or bright borders. Most eco 
least 


Zonal Geraniums 


nomical require 


core.” 


ZONAL GERANIUMS 
Sasa 50 for $12.50 
Sent Postpaid Satisfaction Guaranteed 


4’ to 8” size, most- 


Box 300-C 


WILSON BROS. J 2chicie, ina. 
eee 




















Now... your flowers ««« flourish 
close to shrub backgrounds with 


WO-SEE ROOT FENCE, 





oh Sp ere 





STOPS ROOTS HERE 








Shrub roots spreod in all directions, sucking mois- NO.-SEE Root Fence keeps hungry shrub roots ovt! 
ture and plont food from soil, Flowers ore storved; Moisture and fertilizer are then ovailable to flowers 
moke poor growth with few blooms. for vigorous, full growth. 


Flowers are best displayed against a background of green foliage. Blooms 
seem more beautiful...colors more brilliant. But the widespreading roots 
of shrubs or hedges are like underground weeds, robbing flower beds of 
moisture and plant f 

NO-SEE Root Fence eliminates this problem permanently, putting an 
impenetrable steel barrier 12 inches deep between shrub roots and flower 
beds. All the moisture and fertilizer are then saved for flowers, permitting 
them to make healthy growth with maximum number and size of blooms. 

NO-SEE Root Fence is made of hot-dipped, galvanized steel, corrugated 
to permit expansion and contraction as the soil freezes and thaws. Lasts a 
lifetime. Sections two feet long lock together with special twist clips to 
make any length, Installed flush with A 


if not eveilable locally, send check or money order for $19.95 y ut ol ‘ 
‘our dealer will soll it twee 
Seid from fectery only in 50-11. boxes. Shipped prepoid. feet section of 096 cock. # by Ge 


973 NINTH, ST. S. E, MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 











READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 





I failed to dust my gladiolus corms with 
DDT last fall. Is it too late to do it now? 


It is better to dust now than not at all, 
although it is more effective to do it at 
storage time, using a 5% DDT for the 
control of thrips. Also dust the corms with 
Fermate in order to eliminate fungus 
diseases. 


What is the right time to uncover the 
strawberry bed? 

The uncovering of the strawberry bed 
should be a gradual process. If done too 
early and a drop in temperature follows 
there will be severe damage. First loosen 
the winter mulch around the plants, re- 
moving it little by little as the days become 
warmer and danger of frost passes. Plants 
heaved out by frost should be pressed back 
with the foot. 

z & @ 


How can I get rid of small black flies 
that hover around the soil of house plants? 


These are midges, which breed in ma- 
nure in the soil, or fungus gnats, which 
breed in decayed vegetable matter in the 
soil mixture. They do no harm to the 
plants themselves, but to eliminate the 
maggots in the soil water plants with a 
solution of nicotine sulphate or work in 
tobacco dust into the top of the soil. Spray 
the adults with the nicotine solution to get 
rid of them too. 


v @ 


® 

Can you tell me why my potted daffodils 
failed to flower? Pots were dug in the 
ground where they remained for eight 
weeks and then brought into a cool green- 
house. Although the bulbs set buds, they 
were thin and wrinkled and failed to 
open. Since the bulbs froze out of doors I 
am wondering if that was to blame. 

The failure of daffodil buds to develop 
properly was probably due to drying out at 
some time. Daffodil bulbs will do this even 
if allowed to dry out for a few hours 
Freezing will not cause this, as all kinds of 
bulbs are subjected to freezing when 
planted in the garden. 


_— = 
What can I do to make wisteria bloom’? 


This is a common problem with many 
gardeners. Dig a three-foot trench, 18 
inches deep, around the plant (when possi- 
ble), keeping a safe distance from the trunk. 
Then mix superphosphate or bonemeal 
with the soil as it is replaced in the ditch, 
since these are phosphorous fertilizers 
which promote the production of flowering 
beds. In addition, pruning, in some cases 
severe in nature to cause shock, is also 
advised. This treatment, best done in the 
spring, is recommended for flowering dog- 
woods which fail to bloom. 
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Is it necessary to roll a lawn every year? 


If so, when should it be done? 

Rolling an established lawn every year 
is not a necessary practice, though many 
gardeners seem to think so. However, it is 
recommended for a new lawn or one on a 
light, sandy soil. The best time to roll is in 
the early spring when the soil has become 
relatively dry. 

v é e 

Is the spring the right time to prune 
hybrid tea roses? Or should it be done in 
the Fall? 

Early spring before growth begins is the 
time to prune and clean out established 
hybrid teas. In the fall, dead, weak and 
diseased wood should be removed and very 
tall branches cut back. Then do the same 
in the spring after the plants have been 
uncovered, along with the regular pruning, 
which is much heavier in nature. When 
removing branches or twigs, make clean 
cuts just above a good eye or bud. Whether 
you will cut back plants to eight inches, a 
foot, a foot and a half or to two or more 
feet will depend on whether you prefer high 
or low pruning 

e a e 

How should soil be sterilized before 
sowing seeds in order to prevent damping 
off disease? 

Perhaps the simplest method is to pou 
boiling water over the soil and then treat 
the seed itself with a seed fungicide just be- 
fore planting. A more effective method is 
to use liquid formaldehyde as follows 
Dilute 2'% tablespoons of a 40% formalde- 
hyde (formalin) with 12-15 tablespoons 
of water. Sprinkle the solution over one 
bushel of soil, which has been spread thin 
on a bench or floor. Mix the soil thor- 
oughly, place in a box and cover with oil 
cloth, boards or something similar to hold 
in the fumes. Allow to stand for 24 hours, 
and then use for sowing, after the seed it- 
self has been treated with a seed fungicide 
If the soil is to be used for transplanting 
seedlings, let it stand for 10 days 

« « « 

I have only one sprayer and want to 
use it for all kinds of sprays and for 
2,4-D and other weed killers. Can you 
recommend a neutralizing agent for clean- 
ing it thoroughly after using? 

Since 2,4-D is extremely injurious to 
plants even in weak amounts, it is most 
important to clean sprayer thoroughly 
after using it. One method is to rinse it 
with kerosene and follow with plenty of 
soap and warm water. A second method 
involves rinsing it several times with warm 
water to which baking soda or washing 
soda has been added. Yet another way en- 
tails the following: First wash the hose of 
ine sprayer with water. Then fill tank 
with water, adding two tablespoons of 
household ammonia, and let stand over 
night. Rinse and empty the following day, 
fill half way with water and ammonia, and 
spray this liquid through hose and nozzle 
Repeat, but instead of ammonia use soap 
or another detergent. For most plant 


sprays, rinsing with water is sufficient 
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Stops grass 
from 
spreading 


Cu. 


Underground ‘‘fence”’ 
edges lawns permanently, 
eliminates trimming! 


stops bluegrass (in- 
cluding new Merion), quack, 
Bermuda, St. Augustine, Bent #VRRRRISECSEaGas 
and other grass from spreading che Baty 
into cultivated areas. Install it 
around trees, shrubs, foundation 
plantings, flower beds; along 
fences, hedges, driveways. Speeds 
cultivation; steel barrier guides 
mulching tool. Prevents dirt from 
washing onto lawn. Cuts lawn 
work in half! 








Lateral grass roots spread into flower bed NO-SEE Grass Barrier stops grass, tends 
and send up shoots between plants. Con- to keep it growing upright along the edge 
stant edging and cultivation are necessary. for easy trimming with your mower. 


NO-SEE Grass Barrier gives your lawn that just-edged, just-trimmed, well- 
cared-for look and keeps it that way all summer long! Speeds cultivation 
too because steel barrier guides mulching tool. 

NO-SEE is made of corrugated, galvanized steel that lasts a lifetime. 
Individual sections two feet long by four inches deep key together with 
special clips to make any length. Easy to install; just drive down to soil 
level. Practically invisible. 

NO-SEE bends easily around corners or at right angles. Follows con- 
tour of soil. You mow right over NO-SEE, trimming edges neatly. 


if your local hardware, nursery, garden or department store 
cannot supply you, send check or money order. Shipped postpaid. 


Created and manufactured by: 


KEELOR STEEL, INC. 


973 NINTH ST. S.E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 











First Petunia with 
Hybrid Vigor at 

a Popular Packet Price! 
LL 


Mand 
TRIPLE 


FLOWER SEEDS 


The thrilling new Carnival Petunio— 
never before available! Blossoms up 
to 3%" across; over 30 colors includ- 
ing many new ones! Limited supply, 
see your dealer early. 

Carnival is only one of the more 
than 300 favorites in the complete 
Mandeville Assortment—every one 
Triple-Tested for (1) Germination, 
(2) Quality of Flowers, and (3) 
Completeness of Mixtures—ever 
one in the exclusive SHOW HOW 
Packet with map telling when to 
plant in your locality plus pictures 
showing how to tell seedlings from 
weeds, Mandeville & King (Ca, 
Rochester 1, N. Y., Plower Seed Spe- 
clalists for 79 Years. 


AT STORES ONLY—EVERYWHERE 


4 UAAUBU OT tee 


eville 


TESTED 























>» NEW ENGLAND'S BEST in 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


(over 300 varieties, 75¢ and up) 


Choice Gloxinias Tuberous Begonias 
Rare and Unusual House Plants 


Visitors Welcome Any Time 
No Mail Orders — Please 


Mrs. Edna Roberts 


Cider Hill Greenhouses York, Maine 


We are located one mile off Route 1 on Route 91 
68 miles trom Boston 
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Hawati— Nature’s Botanic Garden 


Otto Degener, Author of Flora Hawaiiensis 


HE HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO, which 
includes the entire chain of is- 
lands extending from Ocean and 


Midway to Hawaii, was developed 
from the slow extrusion of lava from a 
crack or series of cracks on the ocean 
floor 

To these isolated islands of bare lava 
came about 250 kinds of flowering 
plants. Some blew here during storms; 
some floated on ocean currents; some 
came stuck to the feathers or feet of 
migratory birds or hidden away in 
their intestinal tracts. About three- 
fourths of these plants came from 
Malaya and Australia, and the rest 
from America or elsewhere. Finding a 
land devoid of competition, these 250 
pioneer immigrants bred and multi- 
plied at a prodigious rate, spreading 
everywhere. 





Ohia Lehua 


As the result of variation and isola- 
tion of the offspring of the original 250 
plants over a period of 25 million years 
or less, the Hawaiian Archipelago at 
the time of Christ could boast a flora 
of about 20,000 different kinds of 
flowering plants, and 98 per cent of 
these grew no other place on earth. 
Some grew only on a single mountain 
like Diamond Head or on a single 
sunny ridge or shady gulch. Truly, the 
archipelago was a paradise, a superb 
botanic garden planted by the creator. 

At length the handsome Polynesians 

ancestors of the present Hawaiians 

sailed up from the south in huge 
double canoes to these uninhabited 
islands. They brought with them as a 
future source of food the pig and, per- 
haps as a stowaway or from the chiefly 
sport of shooting with bow and arrow, 
the Polynesian rat. 


They likewise brought with them as 
sources of food, drink, clothing and 
medicine, such plants as taro, sugar 
cane, sweet potato, banana, pia or 
‘native starch,’’ mountain apple, awa, 
wauke or tapa plant, olena or turmeric, 
coconut, breadfruit, perhaps the dye 
plant noni, perhaps the candle-nut or 
kuku (no pollen grains of this common 
tree have as yet been found in ancient 
Hawaiian soils) and perchance a few 
stray weeds like the willow-herb of 
taro patches. 

One kind of coconut, the niu polapola, 
evidently came originally from the 
island of Bolabola near Tahiti. Whether 
breadfruit cuttings perished from salt 
spray during the early trip, or whether 
someone in the excitement forgot to 
bring them aboard, we do not know. 
We do know, however, from meles or 
epics of the old Hawaiians that Chief 
Kahai, centuries later, made a special 
trip to Upolu, Samoa, and successfully 
brought the breadfruit to Oahu. 

The pineapple, or hala kahiki, in the 
Islands before the coming of Captain 
Cook in 1778, was not brought here 
by the Polynesians. As the plant is 
native to Brazil, it very likely reached 
here on a Spanish vessel wrecked, so 
tradition relates, during the reign of 
King Keliiokaloa, early in the 16th 
century at Keei, Kona, Island of 
Hawaii. 

With the coming of the Polynesians, 
the destruction of the botanic garden 
that is Hawaii began. It is regrettable, 
but it was mostly justifiable. The pigs, 
a necessary source of animal food, ran 
loose in the fern forests and elsewhere, 
eating and damaging native vegeta- 
tion. The rats were, perhaps, a mixed 





Hawaii Silversword 
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PLANNING TIME 
IS HERE 


and in a few short weeks 


it will be PLANTING time. 


FOR YOUR PLANS WE OFFER 
Upright Yews 
Spreading Yews 
Hatfield and Hicks Yews 
Arborvitaes 
Hemlocks 
Rhododendrons 
Mountain Laurel 
Box-leaf Hollies 
Evergreen Bittersweet 
Flowering and Shade Trees 
Azaleas and Flowering Shrubs 


¥ 


And a wealth of other hardy north 


ern grown plants 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


Established in 1832 


West Newbury Massachusetts 











Winter Key to the 


WOODY PLANTS 


By 
ARTHUR HARMOUNT GRAVES, Ph.D. 


Curator Lmeritus, Br yn Botanic Garden 
Consulting Pathologist, Conn. Ay pt. Station 


Includes the genera and n 

of the we 

eastern United States and adjacent Car 
33 pp. Published Febr y, 1955, t 

ut Wallingford, Conn ce, $1.35 
Send check or money ord © auth 


cut residents add $.04 tax 


ve and exoti« 


This key can be used separately, but is designed 
especially for use with the Illustrated Guide to 
Trees and Shrubs by the same author. The 
price of the latter is $4.00 postpaid. Connecticut 
residents add $.12 tax 


ARTHUR GRAVES, Wallingford, Conn. 











Kenmore 6-9000 


BOSTON’S 
Coptey Sa. 
© Owner Managed HOTEL 


200 Rooms from 
$4.00 single—$7.00 double 

Television 

Coffee Shop 

Garage 

2 Blocks from 
Back Boy 8.2. Station 
Horticultural Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Mechanics Building 
Theatres and 
Restaurants 


Roger Sounders, Manager 
47 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 16, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE’S 
ADVERTISERS ARE 
RECOMMENDED. 
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Pineapple is called hala kahiki 
blessing, for while eating seeds, they 
probably dropped a goodly share and 
thus may have helped in the sowing. 
The crop plants, needing land cleared 
by manual labor or burning, may have 
crowded out a few native lowland spe- 
cies. All in all, however, the Hawaiian 
Islands, before the coming of Cook, 
were still a lovely 
Pacific, with the native vegetation 


paradise in the 


largely unspoiled and intact. 

Another factor, largely unjustified, 
that continues to decimate our native 
flora is the introduction of exotics, be 
it by design, accident or carelessness 
As a result, our Islands, once a para- 
dise for interesting Hawaiian plants, 
are no longer that but, instead, a 
paradise for weeds introduced from all 
corners of the earth: ghorse, lantana, 
prickly-pear, pamakani, cocklebur, 
stink-weed marigold, golden crown- 
beard, guava, spiny amaranth, Span- 
ish needle, euphorbias of many kinds, 
blackberry, castor-bean, 


Casslas, 


American 
parrot-feather, 
apple-of-Sodom and 
grasses, like bur, hilo, fountain grass 

In conclusion, man in less than 200 


melastomes, 


troublesome 


years has wrecked a good fourth of the 
native Hawaiian vegetation that has 
taken the creator 25 million years to 
evolve. Furthermore, this devastation 
continues with ever increasing deadly 
efficiency. 

Individuals interested in strange and 
beautiful plants, such as shrubby vio- 
lets two to four feet tall, all sorts of 
lobelias, the giant-leaved ape-ape or 
gunnera, the colorful cousin of the 
begonias called hillebrandia, the glis- 
tening silver-sword, sandal-wood, tiny 
filmy ferns and majestic tree ferns, fan 
palms or pritchardias and thickets of 
ground-pine, have still the opportun- 
ity to see them in what is left of na- 
ture’s superb botanic garden. Whether 
their children and grandchildren will 
have the same glorious opportunity, 
however, is doubtful. 








50th ANNIVERSARY CATALOG 


Buy Your SEEDS 
from a SEEDSMAN 


5@ YEARS OF SERVICE 
in supplying quality seeds 
Our Spring 72 page color-illustrated CATALOG 
contains one of the most extensive listings of 
SELECTED Flower and Vegetable Seeds in the 
country. Also Bulbs, Plants, Fruits and Garden 
Supplies 
Assure a successful garden in ‘55 with every 
item you plant. Select your requirements from 
Burnett's Anniversary Seed Annual. Enclose 50c 
in stamps or coin, to apply on firet order, or we'll 
include it free with our 


ANNIVERSARY SEED OFFER 
1955 Floral Novelties 


VERBENA MARILYN «Rich and striking 
cerise-scariet, giant flowers, all season bloom 
SNAPDRAGON “INVERNESS 8BLEND"' « 
Our exclusive introduction. Amazing variety of 
colors, many etriking bi-colors on giant ft 
spikes 

SWEET PEA — Multifora ¢ Sensation of the 
Sweet Pea family. As many as 5 and 6 flowers 
per stem 


OFFER P.G. NO. 12 ¢ One pkt. each $1 oo 
. 


of all three above Novelties for 


Value, $1.70 


With every order uckage of the 


a pe 

startling AMARANTHUS, DAZ 

FREE ZLER a Burnett exclusive all 
time novelty Gorgeous colored 


foliage all summer 


1905—BURNETT BROS., Inc. — 1955 


Dept. C, 92 Chambers St., N. Y. 7, N.Y. 


1955 CATALOG 


OF WORLD FAMOUS 


BRISTOL “MUMS” 


Glorious Full Color Illustrations of 
Outstanding Origination: 
and 
ypular Favorites e Choice Perennials 
Flowering Shrubs @ Noveltie 


SEND TODAY! 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 


404 PINEHURST ROAD 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 





MINIATURE 
ROSES 


PINK CAMEO first 
everblooming miniature 
climber. Long lasting deep 
pink buds and flowers (see 
iMustration) $2.00 each; 3 
for $5.00 
* Bush kinds—PATTY 
LOU, rose, CENTENNIAL MISS, ed, PINK JOY, 
pink. 3 for $2.70; 5 for $4.25 prepaid. Ask for illus 
trated Folder 


“MOORE MINIATURE ROSES 


SEQUOIA NURSERY, Visalia, Calif. 











ee 99 Most perfect African Violet 
This is IT to date regardiess of color, 7 
to 8 flowers on strong stems, some covering silver dollar 
There ore other double pinks but this is “OHIO 
BOUNTIFUL,’ our new double pink. Every one agrees 
it Exeots. $3.00 each, plus 50c for packing and 
shipping. Stomped envelo for circular of other 
lote varieties, THE SELECT VIOLET HOUSE, Box 
1444, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Here’s all you need 


for all-around 
pest control! 


V 


Kill scale, 
red mite, 
aphis, etc. 


Scalecide kills overwintering in- 
sects before they can damage your 
fruit trees, shade trees and orna- 
mentals. Now is the time to protect 
your garden with this safest and 
most effective dormant spray. One 
gallon makes 50 gallons of spray. 
i pint 75¢, 1 qt., $1.15; 1 gal., 
$2.75.* 


Pratt's Fruit Tree Spray is all 
you need to protect your home 
orchard from both insects and 
fungous diseases. This one spray 
controls scab, brown rot, codling 
moth, leaf roller, tent caterpillar, 
etc. Helps you grow better peaches, 

ars, apples and other fruits. 1 
b. 85¢; 3 Ibs., $1.49.* 


V 


Protect your 
rose and 
flower gardens 


Pratt's Rose Dust controls all of 
the common sucking and chewing 
insects —~ as well as fungous dis- 
eases——on roses, flowers and 
vegetables. Packed in a handy dust 
gun that's a cinch to use. '% Ib., 
79¢; 1 Ib., $1.35". 


Order these safe, efficient, economi- 
cal Pratt Sprays now from your seed, 
hardware or garden supply store. If 
your dealer is not supplied, order 
direct. Write for free spray program. 


* Prices dightly higher West af Mississipps River. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 
206 Twenty First Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
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maqnesium 


In part alter Emil Truog U..S. D. A. Yearbook) 


A chart showing the approximate relation of soil reaction 
to the availability of the elements for plant nutrition. 


Lime in the Home Garden 


From page 112 

provides better aeration and drainage. 
Consequently, gardeners who have trouble 
with a heavy clay soil would be wise to use 
one the 
tioners recently placed on the market for 
this purpose. Lime also is of limited benefit 
in compacting a sandy soil by adding its 
own fine particles to the sand particles, so 
making this type of soil more moisture- 
retaining. Here, again the gardener would 
do better to depend upon some fine or- 


of new chemical soil condi- 


ganic matter, silt or even clay. 
Lime is of help in the control of garden 
pests. Lime, particularly the hydrated type, 


is very dusty, making it difficult for insects 
to breathe if they are covered with it or 
crawl through it. However, road dust or 
some equally fine material might serve the 
purpose just as well. For many years lime 
was extensively used as a carrier for insec- 
ticides, such as nicotine, arsenate of lead 
and others. Some time ago, though, various 
clays and talc were found to be far superior. 

Lime is a good disinfectant. It is one of the 
oldest materials used by gardeners to con- 
trol various diseases, both in the soil and 
on plants. Insofar as moisture is an impor- 
tant element in the inception and spread 
of diseases, and lime is helpful in drying 
this moisture, the lime itself might be con- 
sidered beneficial. 





Chrysanthemums 
Succeed in Dry Areas 
Aa of flowers produced late 


in the season is one reason why 
chrysanthemums are popular. For years 
my method in growing them was that 
commonly practiced. Plants were merely 
set along borders and in partly shaded 
areas of the garden. 

Because of a rapidly spreading Bermuda 
turf in the area where chrysanthemums 
had been grown, I chose an open space 
and set out plants in 12 rows, 100 feet in 
length. Before the young plants attained a 
height of six inches, a devastating drought 
began and continued from the first week 
in June until the last week in September. 
Since I was using a small tractor in my 
orchard, garden and strawberry field, I 
used it to cultivate my chrysanthemums. 

As the drought increased in severity, it 
ruined many leading farm crops in central 
Arkansas. In fact, my strawberry plants 
died. The chrysanthemums planted in 
hard soil or near shrubs grew slowly, even 





though they were sprayed with water 
regularly. On the other hand, the thor- 
oughly cultivated chrysanthemum garden 
produced the largest plants I have ever 
grown. No irrigation water was available 
for them, yet planted in the open field and 
cultivated at intervals of 10 days, they gave 
far better results than those which were 
watered regularly. 

Another noticeable effect resulted from 
pinching the tips when plants were eight 
to 10 inches tall, with this tipping repeated 
in July. Each plant branched out in well- 
rounded form and was covered with an 
abundance of flowers that were larger 
than those of unpinched plants. 

One of my pleasant surprises was that the 
cuttings of chrysanthemum plants which 
were set in the open field grew into bloom- 
ing plants despite the unusual drought 
and intense heat wave in 1954. A heavy 
rain fell on the last day of September, 
ending the drought of four months’ dura- 
tion. Plants started by cuttings grew 
rapidly through October. 

— Raven Unpverni.t 
Beebe, Arkansas 
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ROTO-HOE 


Don't work so hard at gardening and lawn care! ROTO-HOE is the nationally rec- 
ognized garden helper that 'most everyone can afford. It will do the hard work 
for you—you simply guide it, getting valuable relaxing exercise from your part. 


ROTO-HOE WAS BUILT FOR YOU! 


The ‘birth’? of ROTO-HOE was based on the needs of an average 
home gardener, such as you may be. The idea was to adopt the action 
of a hoe in digging, chopping and turning the soil to a machine that 
would greatly multiply the work done, yet be simple for anyone to 
operate, and inexpensive enough so that the average home gardener 
could easily afford it. Many experimental models were tried from 1936 
to 1947 resulting in the standard ROTO-HOE substantially as now 
sold. 


MOST MACHINE for your MONEY 


Compare ROTO-HOE with any equipment you wish — for low 
cost, ease of operation, quality of work it does, and adaptability to 
other jobs. We are confident you will decide, just as tens of thousands 
of other home gardeners have done, that ROTO-HOE is *‘America’s 
Outstanding Power Equipment Value.”’ 





2 NEW MODELS 


The *‘Hummin’ bird’’ entirely “if STILL SELLING For Only 


new principle of cultivation; 
complete 2 h.p. cultivator only 


$105 (photo at right). For larger bs $] 34 complete 


areas the new Model 300 has 
3.3 h.p., wider cultivation, two- : In spite of constantly rising costs, the ever- 
speed power drive. Costs only , increasing popularity of ROTO-HOE has made 
? + ° P d " 
$228 —— (photo — See it possible for us to continue the low, low 1947 
yom comer os wits far Sie price of only $134 for the complete machine. 
catalog (below). ge - , 
This gives you a value that is hard to equal 
anywhere, 


To ROTO-HOE & Sprayer Co. NEW FREE CATALOG 


Box 82, Newbury, Ohio Tells all about ROTO-HOE and low-cost at- 
tachments, and the two new ROTO-HOE mod- 
els. We will also send you the name of your 
nearby dealer where you can arrange for a “no 
obligation’’ demonstration. 


Please send me your beautiful new 16-page, four-color catalog 
FREE, and the name and address of nearby dealer where I 
may see the complete ROTO-HOE line. 


NAME 


eee. | ROTO-HOE & SPRAYER CO. 


CITY, ZONE, STATE BOX 82 NEWBURY, OHIO 
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Unusual 


ORCHIDS 


am importing 
more than §0 
species of ore hids 
from various 
parts of the 
world. The list 
is ready for you 
now. Write for 





it if you are interested in un 
usual orchid species 


Margaret Ilgenfritz 


ORCHIDS 


Monroe Dept. H Michigan 











DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


AND PLANT SCREENS 
he original bosket- 
weave fence 
Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
Be wary of imitators 
CHECK -8 BOAR 
FENCING CO. 


1204 £. Washington 
Lene, Germantown, 


SEEDorait 


World’s Most Beautiful Seed Catalog 


Geo. J. Ball, inc., for many years one of the world’s largest 
florist flower seed suppliers, presents an entirely new kind of 





seed catalog, featuring 


@ Authentic color illustrations printed by master Swiss crafts 
men in Switzeriond by o special gravure process to insure 
maximum beouty and detail 


@ A complete list of important recently developed fF, Hybrid 
Petunias and other truly modern annval strains—plus o 
special page of colorful shade-adapted annvols 


@ A special list of plants wited to home greenhouse culture 
pot plants and cut flowers 
Send 25¢ for your copy today 


FREE: For home gardeners who would like to “brush up’ 
on fundamentals of gardening, ovr head grower 

has prepared a valvable information booklet —SEEDcraft 

Manval—sent free with each copy of SEEDcraft 


@tO. J, BALL, INC. 
Dept. HF 5, West Chicago, Hlinois 


| enclose 25c. Please send immediately a copy of SEEDcraft 
plus SEEDcraft Manval 


Name (Please Print) 
Street 


City and State 
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Fabulous Island Gardens 
From page 121 


and planning in its lush, tropical 
gardens. Masses of flaming bougain- 
villea along a white wall, palm trees, 
hibiscus and crotons in layered series 
along the walks gave the place a 
feeling of lavishness. The front paths 
were lined with annuals — petunias, 
ageratum, marigolds and vincas — in 
colorful array such as we would grow 
in our own gardens. 
Unfortunately, we only had 
day at St. John’s. This island is reached 
by launch from the far end of St. 
Thomas in half an hour. We landed at 
Cruz Bay, where coconut palms, 
strategically placed, enhance the high- 
Since roads are al- 
horses 


one 


bush oleanders. 


most non-existent, jeeps or 


are the only transportation. 





/yy> Womeris Tonque 
(A/bizzie Lebbeck) 


An Active Research Station 


There we saw enormous mahogany 
trees, mangoes and avocadoes, the 
luscious fruit rotting on the ground, 
after the fashion of our northern apples 
The primitive setting of this place 
was further emphasized by the ruins 
of an old Danish windmill, peeking 
through a mass of bougainvillea, 
spilling its flame-colored blooms down 
over the broken casement windows. 

The Field Station is called the 
Virgin Islands Research and Extension 
Program. Located in Upper Bethlehem 
under the Department of Agriculture, 
it has a grant of $100,000. Dr. J. R. 
King from the midwestern part of our 
United States is the acting head. The 
station staff has, for example, 117 
kinds of alfalfa under test to determine 
which is the best for St. Croix. By 
request, they are also trying out 111 
plants of all types from outside the 
Virgin Islands to see whether they 
will prosper here. Sorgum (like corn), 
avocado and papaya are under ex- 
perimentation. There is some export 
of rum, but sugar is the main crop. 
Out of the 50,000 acres on St. Croix, 
3500 are under cultivation for sugar. 


HENNESSEY 
ON ROSES 


NOW A THIRD EDITION 
The Rose ‘Book That Tells All 
the Why's of Rose “Behavior 


The book that upset all the 
eggsperts. Different from all 
other rose books. Written so 


HS AS LS LS LDS AY 
CEBDEDLELEE 


anyone can understand it. 
%) 
$5.00 a copy (4 
direct from ns 
% ROY HENNESSEY 4 
G @ 


Scappoose, Oregon Pe ) 
o VW 

@ JSS igs SIS 
HANG-A-POT FLOWER POT HOLDER 





It’s so easy to display potted plants more attrac- 
tively wih the ene-A-Bee holder. Practical 
for plants indoors or out, Hang-A-Pot pro- 
vides a safe, concealed support for flower pots 
up to 7”. Built to last, the sturdy construction 
reduces pot breakage. Takes only seconds to 
install. Flower pot is easily removed for water- 
ing. Size, %’’. Only $1.00 for four, ppd. No 
COD’s, please. Guaranteed to delight. RAY 
SANDERS CO., Dept. 20, 133 No. Santa Anita 
Ave., Pasadena 8, Calif. Dealer inquiries invited. 


ps ——— 


———————— 
COLEMAN PRUNERS 


For easier, faster, smoother cutting, use thie 
rugged Coleman Pruner. Deep hook prevents 
slipping Cuts ae” branches. Made of one 
jece chrome alloy steel. Light, strong, lon 
fasting. 20” — $5.25, 25° — $8.50, 30" $5.75 


NEW Coleman Briar Hook 


Handy for thinning raspberries, roses — cutting 
suckers on lilacs or fruit trees. Reaches into 
narrower places. Strong one-piece chrome 
nickel steel. Priced at only $2 
See your dealer, If he can’t supply you, order 
aeons — items shipped pastpes on receipt of 
check or money order for amou: 

Satisfaction Guaranteed, aioe ae 


4 





” <P 
COLEMAN TREE PRUNERS, Mfrs. 
Dept. Tioga Center, N. Y. 





NO MORE MOLES 


Kill all in-the-soil insects, with Fumi-Soil Capsules 
A simple safe method: 200 Fumi-Suoil Capsules only 
$4.89. Directions enciosed. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Pree Catalag on Request 


HORTI-PRODUCTS CO. 


Box 86 NARBERTH 5, PA. 











Over 100 Varieties 
FREE CATALOG 
IN COLORS 
Hardy and Tropical Lilies 


BELDT’S AQUARIUM, Ine. 
Robertson 9, Missouri 
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On St. Croix, bananas, tomatoes or 
are raised for home consump- 
after five the bananas 


replanted. Limes and 


lettuce 


tion, but, years, 


have to be 
mangoes grow wild and are enjoyed 
natives. There is little rain, so 


and agricultural condi- 


by the 
the climatic 
tions are not conducive to fruit, such as 
lemons and oranges. 

We saw the cannonball tree, 
pale lilac flowers hanging in 
dulous clusters; the rubber tree, 
grown; the tree, 
the seed pods curl 
into the ear, which large and 
formed like an elephant’s; the 
rum tree (Pimenta acris), which actually 
smells like bay-rum. Another curiosity 
Thibet tree, called woman’s 
tongue by the natives, the 
seed pods dry up and yakitty-yak-yak 


with 
pen- 
com- 
mercially ear fas- 
cinating because 
is 
bay- 


was the 
because 


in the breeze. 

Dr. D. C. Canegata, the 
trator of St. Croix, received 
Government House and took us about 
the extensive gardens. People stroll 
through constantly, taking short cuts 
to other parts of town, pause to 
rest under the lovely The akee 
tree, with its large leaves and fragrant 
pink flowers, towered above the sec- 
ond story of the building, which is 
built around the garden. There 
good specimens of the bread and butter 
tree, the Thibet an effective 
planting of hibiscus (pink, 
orange), a turk’s cap hedge and mas- 
ses of red and pink poinsettias, some 
of them nearly seven feet tall. 


Adminis- 


us at 


or 
trees. 


are 


tree, 


red and 


Monstera Frames the Door 


Mr. Downs’ house, 
square on the hill, 
palace and the garden is superb. 

It contained everything that 
could possibly imagine in a tropical 
setting. Some of it is eerie, with 
shadowy effects created by tall clusters 
of bamboo casting their lines across the 
terraced upper section of the 
The old door is framed by huge 
which splash their 
the 
border 


high above the 
is a huge pink 


one 


garden. 

mon- 
stera vines tre- 
trellis 


the 


mendous, cut leaves over 
and trail off into the 
path to the right and left of the door. 
One is orchids. 
Some grow on slabs of wood against 
the trees and others grow in pots. 

Five years ago few people visited 
the Virgin Islands. Many had only 
vaguely heard of them. Last year it is 
estimated that 105,000 people traveled 
there and spent a total of over $4,600,- 
000 enjoying unmatched beauty in a 
tropical setting, surrounded by fabu- 


of 


section devoted to 


lous island gardens. 
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Rain Gauge 


Right as rain . @ precision 
instrument to measure rainfall 
accurately from .01 to 6 inches. 
Just one glance, and you'll 
know when to water your gar- 
den, spray your fruit trees, F 
cultivate your plants. Gauge is 


made of lifetime Plexine, with / 


wedge-shaped well permanently 
marked with graduated scale. 
Comes with aluminum bracket, 
and screws for easy fastening / 
to any post. A MUST for every 
weatherbug or gardener. Just 
$3.95, postpaid. 


, 
4 


4 


“Count None But Sunny Hours!" From Biblical 
times (see Isaiah, 38 Chapter), sundials have 
measured golden hours. This Verdi-green sundial, 
hand-crafted in bronze with a raised brass knomon 
(shadow arm) is copied from an original in colonial 
Williamsburg. 954" diameter, it comes with full 
instructions for setting and reading. A charming 
and fascinating addi- 

tion to your 
garden or 
patio. 


wa 





sh 


——— ee ee 
Ward ae 


aig x) 


Co. 


We have a new Linen Chest Catalog. 
Full of exciting table linens and ac- 
cessories! Send for your FREE copy! 


LIFETIME PLASTIC MARKERS 


@ Acclaimed by leading hybridizers, nurserymen 


growers of Roses, Iris, Chrysanthemums, house plants, shrubs 
and botanical 
molded white plastic 
Write on them 


will not come off. Yet can be cleaned and re-used 


trees, evc. Ideal for conservatories, arboretums 
gardens. Made of durable, heavy gauge, 
Guaranteed to withstand all kinds of weather 
with pencil, 
a little scouring powder on a damp cloth 


SAMPLE ASSORTMENT 
55 MARKERS — INCLUDES 10 EACH OF 
A, B, C, D, Fand 5 OF H~— $1.00 











100 for 
100 for 
100 for 
100 for 
100 for 
100 for 
100 for 
100 for 
100 for 


4%-in. vertical pot stake 
2 x 5-in. horizontal pot stake 
vertical pot stake 
2-in. horizontal tie-on tag 
j-in. horizontal tie-on tag 
4 x 2-in. notched tie-on tag 
2% «x &-in. tee stake 
3 = 12-in. tee stake 
I 18-in. galvanized stake for D and I 


GRO-QUICK SALES 


6-in 


and home 





$1.25 


2.50 
2.00 
1.65 
2.00 
1.25 
5.00 
9.00 
7.00 


Postpaid in U.S. and Possessions 
No.C.O.D's Please 
Write for other quantity prices *D tage available 
in red, yellow, blue, green or white 
Markers available in Canada from C, A.Cruichshant 
Toronto 12, Ont 


Dept. H-2, 


10342 Lanark, DETROIT 24, MICHIGAN © Phone TUxedo 12-8013 


Dean Collins 


“The Lazy Gardener's Rose” 
Originated by Dr. Walter E. Lammerts 


Pot. 1279 (Grandiflora class) Luminous rose-opal and carmine 
blooms up to 5 inches in diameter; full double and long-lasting, 
coming both singly and in clusters on long cutting stems. Vigorous, 
upright plants covered with glossy, dark green, disease and 
mildew-resistant foliage. Hardy; free flowering; an ideal hot 


weather rose. Order now for i p 


dias. 7 , 


or specify 





date wanted. 


Plants: $2.50 each, 3 for $6.60, 6 for $13.20 


PLEASE ADD 10% FOR PARCEL POST 


Write for your copy of the "Story of All-America Roses” 


14 


£ oe f 
SWAY VAL 4 


tts 


4228 Northeast 77th Avenue 
Portland 13, Oregon 





Please give us six weeks’ 1 
dress with the date it becomes effective 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are moving soon, you won't want to miss a single copy of HortTicuLturg. 
1otice and send us both your old ade 


HORTICULTURE 


ress and your new ad- 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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Make the Most of Climbing Roses 


For color at eye level, plant climbing roses. Large or small- 
flowered types, some in clusters and others that give repeat bloom 
the same season are available. For late spring planting, you can 


get plants started in pots from most nurserymen and garden shops. 










bamboo 
' Support 4 pillor rose. 


Climbing roses on 6 trellis 
frarne the windows. 


Stone wails make 
ideal settings. 





4 gi 
| ; 
7 % No fence is too 
. * Smail for @ climbing 
rose. 
Arbors and perqoles 
make sturdy Supports. 





“welcome” 
et the qerden qgete. 


Roses say 








Large-flowered Climbers 

Coral Dawn — a new, vigorous grower 
with disease-resistant foliage. Distin- 
guished by pointed buds and double, 
coral-pink, fragrant flowers blooming con- 
tinuously without fading. 

Mary Wallace — a reliably strong, hardy, 
slightly fragrant old-timer with glossy fo- 
liage and long, pointed buds opening to a 
June splurge of large, semi-double, cupped 
flowers in warm rose-pink. 

Blaze brilliant red flowers, slightly 
fragrant, in large clusters from June to 
September in the newest strains. Vigor- 
ous, with large, leathery, resistant foliage. 

Thor —a disease-resistant 
bloomer” with large, leathery leaves and 
large, very double, fragrant flowers in a 
rich, dark red showing for six wecks. 
Needs protection in coldest areas. 

City of York—a_ beautiful, fragrant, 
creamy-white with large-clustered, semi- 
double cupped flowers having showy 
golden stamens. Blooms heavily 
above glossy, resistant foliage. 

Golden Climber —a fragrant, hardy 
climber blooming once with lovely, long, 
pointed buds and semi-double golden- 
yellow flowers, like hybrid teas, on single 
stems. Glossy, disease-resistant foliage on 
stems needing training horizontally for 
best flower production. 


Pillar Climbers 


Dr. J. H. Nicolas—a_ prolific, recur- 
rent bloomer with extremely fragrant, 
huge, rose-pink flowers in clusters, set ofl 
by dark, leathery foliage. 

Blossomtime —a_ delightful 
fragrant and flesh-pink with salmon re- 
verse showing on rolled petals of medium- 
sized, double, hybrid-tea-like flowers, con- 
stantly in bloom. 

Parade — a vigorous new climber which 
will bloom the first season with spicily 
fragrant, rose-red, double flowers, giving 
heavy recurrent bloom, lasting well on 
long stems. Will grow in half-shade. 

King Midas — a very hardy yellow with 
long, pointed, red-flushed buds and semi- 
double, golden cups in clusters. 


Climbing Hybrid Teas 

Shot Silk — a large, high-centered, semi- 
double blend of pale cerise and gold with 
an orange center. Blooms all summer in 
clusters on vigorous stems with large, 
glossy leaves. Very fragrant. 

Red Duchess an extremely hardy 
beauty with bronze, disease-resistant fo- 
liage and strong stems to 15 feet. Bloom is 
reliably recurrent with pointed buds and 
large, 50-petalled high-centered flowers of 
rich, rosy red and spicy fragrance. 

Climbing Floribundas 

Pinocchio — everblooming like the bush 
floribunda in sprays of salmon-pink, 
double, cupped flowers. Vigorous, disease- 
resistant foliage, fruity fragrance. 

Summer Snow — a slightly fragrant, vig- 
orous grower to 10 feet. Flowers semi- 
double, cupped, white in large clusters 
from July into October. 
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“once 


once 


newcomer, 





What Makes Plants Grow 


From page 117 
Dr. Norman F. 


department of 


Childers, chairman, 


New 


horticulture, 


Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- | 
tion, and Dr. James M. Beattie, As- | 


sociate Agricultural 


Experiment Station. Charts listing de- 


professor, Ohio 


and small trees 
the 


they 


sirable street trees 


and evergreens for home yard 


tell the 
adapted, in addition to their spread, 


regions where are best 
height and rate of growth 
**House Plants” 


in this amazing book. Dr. Conrad B. 


are not forgotten 


Link, professor of floriculture, College | 


of Agriculture, University of Mary- 
land, and Dr. John G. Seeley, holding 
a similar at 
State University, explain how greatly 
the 


position Pennsylvania 


environmental factors influence 


growth of house plants and how many 
unfavorable ones may be overcome 
House plant troubles erroneously 


plant 


as- 


sociated with food deficiency 


are described. 


Understanding Nutrition 


for Garden Flowers’’, 
by Dr. Milton Carleton, re- 
search director, Vaughn Seed Co., 
Chicago, and Dr. Charles J. Gould, 
plant pathologist, State College of 
Washington, makes the 
flowering plants seem simple. More 


“Fertilizers 
covered 


nutrition of 


liberal feeding of such long-time fa- | 


vorites as phlox, lilies, iris, 


bulbs, chrysanthemums and annuals, 


roses, 


is advocated. 

Every home gardener should grow 
some vegetables, and here 
is definitely the Dr. R. 
L. Carolus, professor of horticulture, 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Dr. O. A. 
sociate professor of truck crops, Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, stress the sensitivity of vegetables 
environment. ‘The 


be 


watchword 


Lorenz, as- 


and 


to climate and 


value cannot 


matter 
the liberal 


of organic 


overestimated, but use of 
fertilizer is also advisable. 

“Small Fruits for the Home Garden” 
“Small 
be a pleasant and profitable hobby”, 
say Dr. Beattie and Dr. Childers, also 


authors of this final chapter. Small 


conclude the book. fruits can 


fruits are definitely a garden asset 
and some are even desirable as orna- 
mentals. Climate, suitable soils and 
nutritional requirements are important 
in deciding what fruits to plant. 

It is impossible to recommend this 
book too highly. It will be welcomed 
enthusiastically by all home gardeners 


who desire a more scientific approach 
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nutrition | 


the “last word” in lawn beauty 


green of a 
you can spot them 


blended 


emerald 


rhe 
neighborhood 
SHH is a skillfully 
perennial grasses 
4 value 
Get Sc 
Scotts Lawn Care Aides time saving 
pest controls and TURF BUILDER”, the 


lasting grass food which feeds lawns t« 


combina 


unexcelled you sow | lb 


at dealers along with othe 


beauty. Costs less than a dime per 


Scotts Lawn 


stands out in any 


every time 


tion of 100% 


practically weed and chaff free. 


instead of 3, 


r 
spreaders, weed and 

quick acting, long 

» new health and 


100 square feet 


For your lawn’s sake, insist upon Se%. 


Ask for a Free 2-year subscription 
It tells how to keep your lawn 
summer long—simply drop a card 


O M Se & SONS CO, 0 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? 


looking for a publisher send for our free, illus 
tuthor in Search of a Pub 

and distribute 
se of other writers 
Write 


If you are 
trated booklet titled To 
lisher. It how we can publish, pror 
your book, as we have done for hundre 
All subjects considered. New author 
today for Booklet HU. It's 


the 


tells 


welcomed 
free 

Sist Street New York 1 
Hoatlywood 24 


120 W 
i Holl 
1010 Vermont Ave Vu 


VANTAGE PRESS, 
In California: 6 


In Washington, D. ¢ 


wood lod 


GROWERS OF 
BN THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 
; tra 


ite our 
"catalog of ORECON R 


y 


Phase enler my 
HORTICULTURE subscription 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 


[] 1 Year at C] 

$3.00, saving 
me $1.20 on the 
single copy price. sin 


cere rere re wenn 


GINE. ceeeeeceee * 


me 


to LAWN CARE ®,. 
sparkling green all 
to 


Spring St, Marysville, Ohio 





Lily Society Y earbook 


Covers all phases of lily culture — articles 
written by specialists 


BACK ISSUES 
1947-1948, 1949 through 1953 


2 each any 3 for $5 


1954 edition $3 


(including complete index of all issues) 


Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept 


300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass 











[]3 Years at 

$7.00, saving 
me $5.00 on the 
single copy price. 


2 Years at 
$5.00, saving 
$3.40 on the 
gle copy price. 





Dorothy Biddle 


Service 
IDEAS 


Materials 
Supplies 
Books 


NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 
Gifts 


DBS} 2 = 


for flower arrangement fans 


Send for FREE sample copy of the illus- 
trated “DBS HIGHLIGHTS” featuring new 
ideas and products of interest to those who 
arrange flowers. 

















Ci Dorothy Biddle Service 
Pleasantville 29 


— BOARDS | 


New Y 





Ld 


Hand-carved, dark wood bases for flower or 
fruit arrangements 
20” « 11" $4.50 14% x9" 
Set $7.00 
Found only at: Mra. Robert Barton's Garden 
Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass 
Write for catalogue 


$3.50 


Everything yeu 
Sneed to Decoup 
age corners 
keyholes 
cupids crowns 

etc. Beautify 
your furniture 
lamps make 
your own pic 
tures. Write for 
catalog today! 


Narrow leaf Gold Paper ¢ 
Braid as illustrated: 24%” 4¢ 
Long, 7/16” wide. 8 strands ¢ 


Ss a ~H only 80¢! 
from CAVERLY’ $ 


171 Tremont St., t 


Masaaarnrnen.'' 0" 
yee RARE ond UNUSUAL 


’ BULBS 


W FREE list on request 





EXCHANGE. Inc. 
FARMINGTON 7, MICHIGAN 


(Carnation J. M. ‘Bridgeford 


(Malmeison) 


Produces fully double flowers in all colors, in 
cluding yellow. Blooms in 90 days from sowing 
ie on. $1.00 postpaid 


GULDEMOND'S 


DAYLILIES 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
GROWER (30 Acres) 


“ FREE LIST ittustrated in 
color, Better varieties ~ 
lower prices 


QCM Gardens 


Spring 12, Texes 


Newport, ®. |. 





~ 


Ten Books for New 


Dorothy S$ 


Soe you do us something for begin- 
ners?”’ said the Editor. So I tried to 
think what a typical beginner might be. 
That was not as easy as one would think, 
for beginners are as varied in their interests 
as any group of specialists 

Since there is no standardized beginner, 
can be no standardized 
“all about gardening in 
ten easy Ihere are, 
certain qualities which make a book suit- 
introduction. First of all, it 
should be dependable. Then the author 
should be able to see the subject through 
the eyes of a beginner, and to write simply 
“writing down”. And since 
an author who can 


obviously 
book 


lessons” 


there 
beginners’ 
how ever, 


able as an 


without en- 
thusiasan is infectious, 
share his pleasure is the best of all guides 


for a newcomer 


Importance of Planning 


I suppose most beginners are introduced 
to gardening with the purchase of their 
first homes. “Gardening the Small Place” 
by William H. Clark (Little, Brown $3.00) 
“Before you spend a cent 
on your garden, make a plan”, and goes on 
to tell how, besides explaining the essentials 


begins by saying 


of good garden care, soil preparation and 
selecting plants that are easy to grow. 

Some people begin by growing a favorite 
plant — roses for instance. There is a great 
deal made in some circles about the special 
requirements of roses, but Can 
Grow Roses” according to Cynthia West- 
cott (Van Nostrand $2.75) 


“Anyone 


Vegetables and Lawn 


Many men like to begin with vegetables, 
and the book called “Vegetables” by 
Jack M. Swartout (Rinehart $1.50) de- 
scribes how to get the most from the garden 
generally, and the twenty-five 
popular crops from bush beans to water- 
is also sure 


culture of 


house 
“Your Guide to a 
Greener Lawn” by S. Cornish 
(Massachusetts Horticultural Society 75¢) 
covers essentials for either a new lawn or an 


melons. The man of the 
to vote for a good lawn, 


Geoffrey 


existing one. Do you have too much shade 
for grass? He tells you what you can use 


as substitutes, too 


Basic Landscaping 

Ihe second most common introduction 
to gardening is by way of landscaping 
Your Your 
imagination dresses it with shade trees and 
How should you translate 
your fancy into reality? In “‘How To Beau- 
Your Home Ground” 
$3.50), Henry B. Aul 


takes up more than seventy typical prob- 


new house sits unadorned. 


bright flowers 


tify and Improve 


(Sheridan House 


Gardeners 


. Manks 


lems. He shows how to plan the location 
on your lot of the functional areas and 
works out planting treatments with sketches 
and plans. 


Care of House Plants 


Do you think you will start with house 
plants? This you can do any time of year, 
anywhere. You can be a gardener in bed 
or in a wheel chair as well as on your feet. 
Dorothy Jenkins’ Plants for Every 
Window” (Barrows $2.95) points out how 
easy and inexpensive this way of growing 
plants can be — and how rewarding. 

The beginner at arrangement 
needs guidance, too, and can find it in 
Myra J. Brooks’s “Flower Arrangement 
Workbook 1” (Barrows $2.50). Even her 
first lessons produce simple, attractive ar- 
rangements 


“House 


flower 


For General Reference 


On the gardener’s home bookshelf there 
should be one good general reference book. 
From the many available, it is hard to make 
a choice. However, one of my own favorites 
is “America’s Garden Book” by Louise 
and James Bush-Brown (Scribner’s $4.50) 
which, in thirty-four chapters, covers all 
sorts of activities from the initial plan to 
control of pests. It has a good index for 
quick reference. “The Handy Book of 
Gardening” by A. E. Wilkinson and V. A. 
Tiedjens (Permabooks 35¢) brings the 
advice of two experts down within any 
budget. Norman “Encyclopedia 
of Gardening” (Houghton, Mifflin $5.00) 
is a comprehensive one-volume dictionary- 


Taylor’s 


type manual. 


Advice to Beginners 


One final word to beginners. As your 
hands do things like weeding and water- 
ing, keep your curiosity alert as to why you 
do them. Plants are and back of 
every gardening custom there is a reason 


alive, 


based on the habits of growth or the native 
plants. Be an adventurous 
afraid to try 
ments. turn out badly you 
will have learned something, and if they 
turn out well you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you are doing better all 


home of the 


gardener, don’t be experi- 


Even if they 


the time. 

In the 
Horticultural Society all these 
many others like to be found 
They may be borrowed by members of the Society 
Ask for 


Library of the Massachusetts 
books and 


them are 


in any part of the country by mail. 
them by postal card, addressed to Miss 
Dorothy S. Manks, Librarian, Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, 300 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
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Top Notch Perennials 


rom page 104 
from page 109 Bobbink & Atkins 


pink florets and a bush of military 
erectness highlights variety B. Symons- The Home of Time-Tested Garden Gems 


Jeune. | ALL SEASON PERENNIAL BORDER 
, Such highly specialized genera as Will Live and Bloom Year after Year, with a minimum of care. 
iris, peony and hemerocallis warrant 


caution in any generalized discussion 2 3 4 

However, we unhesitatingly recom- ) 
mend a tasteful, softly tuned bicolor | 6 F 7 If H a x) 5 6 
daylily called Su-Lin. An unques- 

tioned beauty, with good-sized petals, 15’ 

alternating between pale yellow and Suitable background could consist of a fence, hedge or an 


Le anh t : fe 5 adjoining building. Planting diagram will be mailed with order 
Cz ri - e e - ; 
clean orchid pink m mbers, it is no acknowledgment. All plants are suitable for cutting or show. 


longer expensively rare. 


















































Key Quantity Variety Key Quantity Variety 


Lythrum Mordens Pink 6 2 Dicentra Spectabile 
3 Gaillardia Portola Hybrids 7 3 Iberis Sempervirens 
3 Helianthus Loddon Gold % 5 Plumbago 
3 Aster Mt. Everest 9 3 Alyssum Sax. Compactum 


3 Lythrum Dropmore Purple 28 PLANTS for s] 3 75 
e 


Floribunda ROSES (Regular value $18.00) 
SEVEN TIME-TESTED VARIETIES Postpaid East of the Mississippi, Express elsewhere 


(Not generally available elsewhere) 
Will produce more blooms per plant than any Send for “GARDEN GEMS” 
Floribundas we know of. Our pipate have the Bates os 
roots and canes to back this claim. Hardiness FREE 
and long life unquestioned; culture simple 





LE. Pictures in color of the new 
ALL-AMERICA ROSES as well as the 
old favorite historical kinds for which 
Baby Chateau Scarlet-crimson B. & A. are also famous. Hundreds of 
Dagmar Spath Best white new and old Perennial Flowers and 
Golden Jubilee A real yellow Ground Covers. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Improved Lafayette Red “ Pieris, Pyracantha and a host of other 
Mrs R. M. Finch Blush pink rare plants. 

' * hed oo Please remit 35e Weat of the Mias 
New World Deep red 


Pink Satin Sparkling pink 


AIL 7 for $Q85 ou so0mm Bobbink & Atkins 


522 Paterson Avenue 
Postpaid East of the Miss. Add 10% elsewhere E. Rutherford, N. J. 


ee 




















C. Eugene Pfister tells how 


Great achievements by lily breeders ’ O U Ca n g row 
are becoming commonplace. For ex- e 
ample, this year sees the formal debut bea u 1 ifu R O S b S 


of the lovely Shelburne Pink Hybrids, Mr. Pfister is past presi 


ler aCe “17 Tre dent, American Rose So 
a Vermont race glamorizing the regal TRY IT: Plant Marvel produces roses of extraordinary lovelinesr, ciety, and Chief Besorton, 
j P . j “lj i M Gard Clubs o 
lily trumpets with delightful pink fragrance and color. You'll be delighted. aaa 
snes, strez 78 and St usions. 
flush Sy treakings and suffusions Mr. Pfister says: “1 have been using Plant Marvel for my own roses 
As vigorously carefree as the ty pe, since 1948, and I am tremendously satished. The root systems are more 
OR 8: ne ny EB TR EL POee fully developed, and growth has been wonderful. The foliage is a 
these rosy -cheeked mast “pe ces will beautiful shade of deep green. Blooming is more prolific, and lower size 
hold their pleasant complexions longer and color are exceptionally good. Piant Marvel is easy to apply. Because 
. flickering shade. at least i ta you use it only in liquid form, it distributes more evenly to the root 
In ickering shade, at least in areas lets. The results are all anyone could want, and should help even begin- 


of blazing sunlight. Lilies are really ners toward prize-winning roses.” 


not fickle as many suspect, but for 
success supply sharp drainage and Plant Marvel forces o 
j , deep, widespread root 
use healthy American-raised bulbs. system of strong 
nh: 1 health lants 

White flowers may leave countless ce tall” tapalios 
" " : ‘ j , blooms 

gardeners in a state of dull apathy, as you water 


but we have always admired Campa- poosossosassesensscscsnscscesesres 


nula persicifolia Mt. Hood. Here is a 4 FR 
sleek two and one-half foot plant, of j 4 EE SAMPLE 
eg it gives you helpful information on & 
glossy, well-scrubbed foliar appeal, growing roses . ; ah Cees aes.teee. commie of Went 
making a happy choice for houquets Ask for Plant Mar- # Marvel, with free folder packed 
‘ vel at leading flor- & with rose-growing hints. 


rhe limber stems are closely wreathed : > ists oF gasden sup. 5 endian 01.20: cond ee bbe bth 
; > ite helle fai ecall. Diy shops; or sen can of Plant Marvel. 
with double white bells, faintly recall ey 25 with yah 
: . ‘ — 1. ; : > for large can, ; Name.. 
4 € Fi c a. s8CCc rag y € 
ing the gard nia Disc yuraging th bys By L . 
formation of seed will prolong its June 4 tose plants every Address 
= a State... Zone 


two weeks for the 
season. Plant Marvel Labs, Dept. HO 35. 622 West 119th Street, Chicage 77, i! 


to July splurge appreciably. 7 entire growing 
See page 144 Trt 


Shasta Daisy Cobham Gold 








Send for fact-packed rose folder. 
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CONTROLS 
MORE KINDS 


OF PESTS 


THAN ANY 
OTHER 
GARDEN 
: INSECTICIDE 


Never, before the introduc- 
tion of malathion, has the 
home gardener been able to 








use just one insecticide for so 


many purposes. 


Prized flowers, shrubs, other 
ornamental plantings, home 
vegetables and fruits can all 
be protected from aphids and 
mites as well as more than 75 
other pests. 


Malathion also protects patios, 
breezeways, barbecue areas 
and other spots outside the 
home from flies and other 
annoying insects. 

Malathion is available in both 
liquid and dust forms... 
alone or with fungicides. 


Look for malathion on the label 
of popular brand insecticides 
at your Garden Supply Store. 


AMERICAN Ganamid LOMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
@eeeeeeeoeeaeo eee @ 








Please Mention HORTICULTURE 


When Patronizing Our Advertisers 
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Top Notch Perennials 

From page 143 

the elusive 
than the 
majority 
American 
improvements 


Fewer flowers 
spirit of September better 
While the 


strictly of 


c apture 


hardy aster. vast 
of the 
origin, practically all 
have been at European hands. Never- 


1 new group of Oregon-bred 


species are 


theless, ; 
dwarfs is being hybridized from natives 
of our Pacific coast. Cameo is medium- 
pink in tone, Persian Rose self-descrip- 
tive and Canterbury Carpet a twin- 
kling blue. If divided annually, none 
should grow 15 inches, and one 
can scarcely see the ground through 
the thickly studded little daisies. 

Aster novi-angliae has been long fa- 
mous for its superb pink representa- 
tive known as Harrington’s Pink. Now 
continental 


overt 


may judge a 
christened Red Star 
carmine-rose 


America 
actu- 


which 


bou- 


favorite 
ally a 
gives several days of service in 
this type are 


deep 


quets. Asters of easily 


and need not be divided re- 
ligiously, but the 
room for a burly four-foot specimen. 

How unbelievably barren autumn 
would be chrysanthemums! 
Naturally, varieties need in- 
dividual study, in general, 
breeders are actively seeking 
compact plants at no loss of floral 
Perhaps the surprising anem- 
which all 


grown, 


owner must allow 


without 
separate 
but, most 


more 


allure 
flowered 
safely in September, 


one- newcomers, 


bloom are out- 
standing for having erased the previous 
of late blossoming. These in- 
clude Queen Victoria (red), Queen 
Elizabeth (pink), Queen Anne (white) 
and Queen May (yellow). 

Ihere are, of course, other perennial 
thrills in store for the near future, both 
from patient breeders of novelties and 
enterprising collectors of choice older 
Why not try them. 


stigma 


favorites. 


Dwarf Aster Canterbury Carpet 





AMERICA'S Finest 
SMALL RIDING TRACTOR 


YOUR CHOICE OF 


5or8H.P. © 12” or 16% wees HEEL 








WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND DETAILS 





G. Street 
KEYSER, W. VA. 


TIGER TRACTOR CORP. 








GRIND LEAVES, COMPOST, SOIL 
WITH PORTABLE 


W-W COMPOST 


GRINDER 


MAKES POTTING 
SOIL WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL 
ATTACHMENTS 


Shreds, screens 

grinds compost, sod, 

leaves and cuttings 

the way you want 

them. Prepares or- 

ganic matter for composting and mulch. Mixes com- 
post or other fertilizer with soil Separates trash 
Gas or electric powered 


$124.50 less motor and belt 
word; $178 with 2 h. p. 
| tina & Stratton engine and 
belt guord, F. O. B. Wichita 
Write for literature, name 
of deoler. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Wichita, Kansas 





Perennials 


big, one year, field 


Wildflowers - 
SPECIAL Beautiful, Fg 4 Bere 
10 for only $4.00. 


grown Pacifix 

ium 
Write at once for our new free 1955 Garden Book 
It tells where and how to grow over 100 Ferns and 
Wildflowers. It lists many old and new Shrubs 
Perennials, Fruit Herbs. All hardy 
Vermont grown 


Trees and 


“Grown In Vermont, I's Hardy” 


PUTNEY NURSERY, INC. 


20-H Putney, Vermont 








WAltham 5-7285 


NORUMBEGA NURSERY 
Landscape Contractors 


Arthur R. Leiby 


Office and Sales Grounds 
181 South Avenue 
Weston 93, Massachusetts 
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Grow Quality Carrots 


| faeces Touchon and Coreless 
possess the highest table quality 
of all carrots. These are best suited to 
the home garden because their foliage 
is too delicate to allow for proper 
bunching. Varieties such as Bunching 
and Imperator appeal more to market 
gardeners. A special strain known as 
Long Imperator is the carrot that we 
find in the stores all winter long. For 
exceptional vigor, yield and disease 
resistance, however, the Hutchinson 


carrot has no equal. 


Use of Lime 

Carrots require a well limed and 
aerated sandy soil to perform at their 
best. Forty to 50 pounds of a 5-10-10 
1000 square feet 
should We make three 
plantings; early spring, early summer 
continuous 


fertilizer for 


be sufficient. 


every 


and mid-summer for a 
supply. The plants should stand about 
two inches apart to produce the best 
roots. Since they nearly always germi- 
nate thickly, it is good practice to thin 
them out when the seedlings are about 
two inches tall. This is best done when 
the soil is moist. 

Carrots cannot be transplanted sat- 
isfactorily since anything that breaks 
off the main tap root causes them to 
produce branched or forked carrots. 
Other reasons for forked carrots are 
shallow plowing, failure to pulverize 
the seedbed thoroughly, use of fresh 
manure, burning the young roots with 
fertilizer, a stony soil and allowing 
the seedlings to grow too big before 
thinning. 


Preparing the Soil 


English gardeners are past masters 
at growing exhibition carrots. They 
follow a system of thorough soil prep- 
aration, incorporating an application 
of well-rotted manure and commercial 
fertilizer at the rate of 40 pounds per 
1000 square feet. Then they punch 
holes, six inches apart and 12 inches 
deep, in the row with a heavy iron 
bar. The holes are filled with a mixture 
of rich soil and sand, half and half. 

Eight to 10 seeds are planted di- 
rectly over each hole, and when 
the plants are well started they are 
thinned, one plant to each hole. The 
roots at harvest are ordinarily large, 
better than those 


smooth and much 


grown in the conventional manner. 


— W. H. LAcHMAN 
University of Mass. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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TWICE AS POWERFUL! 
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LINDANE-ARAMITE 


SAME LOW PRICE 


1 GALLON NOW MAKES 
200 GALLONS OF SOLUTION 
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Same amount goes twice as far! 
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Get Mites and Aphids in One Operation 


Provides Excellent Control of Many Other Insects 


Red spiders and spider mites are just too tough for DDT! 
Even worse, DDT kills off the natural enemies of red spiders 
and spider mites, making these pests an increasingly seri- 
ous problem. Roses and ornamental fruit and shade trees 
are hardest hit. Red spiders multiply by the millions, in 3- 
day cycles, attach themselves to the tender underside ol 
leaves, draining them of life-juices and leaving them yel- 
low, brown... dying. 








New D&P LINDANE-ARAMITE EMULSION is a marvelous 
aphid killer, too. Provides residual control lasting several 
weeks. Especially effective for holly leaf miner, birch leaf 
miner, leaf miners in boxwood, elm leaf beetle, canker- 


worms, and thrips. 





NOW ...New D&P LINDANE-ARAMITE EMULSION gets 
red spider mites AND aphids in one operation —doesn't 
upset “nature's balance” leaving mites behind to ravage 
your plants undisturbed. A major development in the home 
gardening field. And new D&P LINDANE-ARAMITE pro- 
vides excellent control of the other principal insect pests. 





LEAF MINER 
. -_= -_ tee ) 
DON’T DELAY! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 1 DOGGETT-PFEL COMPANY H 
§ Springfield 1, N. J. | 
1 Please rush me my supply of D& P LINDANE. J 
Mail coupon today for YOUR supply of this § ARAMITE EMULSION. If not satisfied | wilire 8 
powerful new insect control weapon. § turn unused portion any time within 60 doys for f 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! Special Offer: i full purchase price refund. Check size desired; i 
. bottle $1.7 1 1. 13. (1) 8 oz. bottle (mokes 12'/2 gal. of spray) $1.75 
= ere! Oe ae ee ; (1) 1 gel. con (for larger gardens)... 13.00 / 
1 ! 
e ' NAME ’ 
oggett- eil 0: ADDRESS 
1 
SPRINGFIELD 5, NEW JERSEY g city ZONE ........ STATE ' 
§ (CHECK HERE TO SAVE MONEY! Enclose poy. J 
MILLBURN 6-5900 r ment with order and WE pay all postage ond rl 
shipping chorges. Some money back guarantee. 
Leese ee e@e@e eeeeee@eaee 
“It’s a Dependable Product if it’s D & P” 


| 
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BEAUTIFY SHADY SPOTS 
WITH HARDY FERNS 


Pian now to plant these ferns that will fill in that 
shady nook, your wooded creas, north side ex- 
posures or shaded rock gardens. Hardy ferns are 
long lived and will last for years to come. 


° de Ci (ci Fern) 
Maidenhoir Fern—(Adiantum pedatum) 
Lady Fern—(Athyrium felixfemina)— 24 in 
Toothed Wood Fern—(Dryopteris spinuiosum)— | 8 in 
Cinnamon Fern—(Osmunda cinnamomea)— 36 in 
Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis) 

Christmas Fern—(Polystichum acrostichoides) 
Ostrich Fern—(Pteretis nodulosa)— 36 in 
Chain Fern—(Woodwardia virginiana)— 20 in 


1 each or 8 plants for $2.50 
5 each or 40 plants for $12.00 
Add 10% for postage and handling 


Write for catalog of Hardy Wildflowers & Ferns, 
Hardy Perennials, Rock Plants, and Gladiolus Bulbs 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS—Oakford, Iilinois 





14 in 


léin 








THORNLESS BEAUTY (RED 
(PINK 


THORNLESS BLUSH 


The Roses 
Without a Thorn! 
Strong Healthy 
Busnes 
Quality above Price 


$2.50 each 
Both for $4.50 
6 for $12.00 
of your choice, 
id, 
west of Miss. 
river add 10% 


OUR 40th ANNIVERSARY 


Special discount 10% off above prices { 
alse on all our New and Preferred Roses 
available in our 1955 illustrated literature 
that will be sent on request. 


i 
L 
L 
L 
tN GRILLO - Box H - Milldale, Conn. 
N 


Originator of world’s 1 st H. T. Thorniess Rose 
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es 
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WATER FOG FOR 
TENDER PLANTS 


Fooo-It hose nozzle breaks water into fog-like 
mist for seed beds, newly seeded lawns, young 
plantings, all tender plants such as fuchsias, 
begonias and orchids. Works efficiently on 
either high or low water pressures. A must for 
lath or greenhouses since it creates humidity 
Fits standard hoses. Only $1.89 ppd. No 
COD 's, please. Guaranteed. Ray SANDERS Co., 
Dept. 21, 133 No. Santa Anita Ave., Pasadena 
&, Calif, Dealer inquiries invited 
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How Healthy Is Your Lawn 


Robert W. Schery, Marysville, Ohio 


EMEMBER Robert Burns’ imperti- 
nent, rollicking words in To a 
Louse — on Seeing One on a Lady's 


Bonnet at Church? 


Ye ugly, creepin, blastit wonner, 
Detested, shunned by Saunt an’ Sinner, 
How dare ye set your fit upon her 

Sae fine a lady? 


A lawn, the indispensable setting 
for the home, is like Burns’ fine lady 
of impeccable purpose and high 
What right have “creepin 
wonners”’ there! 
troubles do show up, es- 


station. 
blastit 
Yet, lawn 
pecially in the form of diseases. 
Home-owners are probably not too 


even being 


aware of grass diseases. We have not 
learned to spot them, and generally 
we attribute such ailments to drought, 
hot weather, heavy usage, poor soil or 
some other tangible condition. 

In spite of the tremendous recupera- 
tive powers of a good lawn, do not be 
too complacent. Turf diseases are al- 
ways a threat if proper season, humid- 
ity, host and stage of grass growth 
combine. Fortunately, know-how and 
chemical help are available to make 
the job relatively easy, and the same 
chemical commonly used for crab- 
grass can prove just as valuable for 
checking diseases. 

Undoubtedly, golf course superin- 
tendents know turf grasses best. For 
decades they have been treating their 


greens for a variety of diseases, most of 


which may also attack home lawns. 


There are brown-patch and dollar- 
spot, melting-out and leaf-spot and 
several others. An authoritative tech- 
nical book on grass diseases lists over 
40 different disease pests attacking one 
of the tougher lawn grasses. 

Though not present all at once in 
every lawn, the invisible spores which 
spread these diseases are carried by 
the slightest breeze or on the sole of a 
shoe and are always “‘available’’. Since 
we cannot stop the infiltration of a 
spore, the best offense is preventive 
treatment and maintaining vigor. 

A healthy lawn is the result of intel- 
ligent care. Ample fertilizing is basic 
at the proper season (especially au- 
tumn and early spring). Mowing high 
during dry weather — two inches for 
our northern stalwart, Bluegrass 
but somewhat lower for Bermuda or 
most southern grass is equally vital. 
Thorough soaking at intervals during 
drought and eliminating weeds are 
also called for. Obviously, a strong 
turf is not as apt to suffer from diseases 
as would a weak one. On a strong turf, 
diseases may not even be noticeable, 
until compared to an adjoining lawn 
that has received preventive treatment. 

What is this preventive treatment? 
The most common chemical family 
everywhere recognized for treatment 
of turf diseases consists of the mercury 
compounds. These, especially calomel, 
have been used against grass ailments 
almost since Pasteur formally recog- 
nized bacteria many years ago. Sulfurs 





Five Diseases Affecting Merion Blue Grass 


Characteristics 


Small raised red pustules over leaf; reddish-yellow 


appearance 


Curvularia 
color 


Septoria 


Powdery Mildew 
beneath 


Dollar-spot 


turf 


Circles from three to 18 inches, gradually spreading 
through summer; grass is killed and turns straw 


White tips or one-half inch blotches in newer leaves, 
followed by dying in uneven areas 


White, shiny covering of leaves which remain green 


Areas about one inch in diameter 
white fungus strands often visible when dew is on 


Damage 
Very little tem- 
porary discol- 
oration 
May be severe 
as dead 


develop 


spots 


Infrequent and 
usually of short 
duration, but 
may kill some 
areas 


Little, disap- 
pears shortly 


Not frequent; 
good recovery 


turn whitish; 
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and copper derivatives have been 
used to treat lawn afflictions and, more 
recently, cadmium compounds, and 
Yet no better results 


with the 


even antibiotics 


have been obtained than 
universally popular mercurials 

The golf course superintendent cus- 
tomarily applies his mercurials several 
times per year. Whenever brown-patch 
or dollar-spot seriously threatens, ap- 
plications should be made oftener 
perhaps once per week. The home 
lawn seldom rates so intensive a pro- 
gram, yet as little as a single phenyl 
mercury application judiciously ap- 
plied during the cool, moist, leaf-spot 
weather of middle spring is beneficial. 

The full mercury treatment for crab- 
grass has, on occasion, yielded sur- 
prising results. Applied once a month, 
(through spring and early summer) a 
light-rate mercury treatment has be- 
come as integral a part of lawn main- 
tenance as weed control and feeding 


with fastidious gardeners. Often just 


one or two treatments show up in 
greener, thicker turf, less disease- 
ridden than nearby untreated areas 


It stands to reason that with the longer 
growing season in the south, disease 
even more important in 
Augustine and centipede 


control is 
zoysia, St. 
grass country. 


Five Common Diseases 


A recent release by Purdue Univer- 
diseases as frequently 
Merion 


ones occur on 


sity lists five 


troublesome on blue-grass 
Additional 
and other 
should suffice to illustrate typical turf 


disease. See chart opposite 


bent-grass 


but these 


lawn grasses, 


Ihe five diseases listed point up a 
rather neglected facet of home lawn 
care. Just as the ice box or automobile 
of yesteryear gives way to modern de- 
the 


has 


and improvement, so 


sign 
average lawn graduated from a weedy 
volunteer sward to a managed com- 
munity of selected plants 

Mowing has been streamlined with 
the advent of power tools, while feed- 
made 


Any 


home-owner today has a choice of the 


ing and weeding have been 


easy by up-to-date products 
best lawn species, readily available as 
reliable, 


that 


clean packaged seed under 


national brands. It would seem 
the good lawns resulting are now ready 
for more subtle refinements. Perhaps 
foremost on the list is checking disease 
With phenyl mercury products now on 
the shelves in almost any garden store 
or hardware, a modern lawn-tending 
“© for some 


Burns need not lament 


rank mercurial roset”’ 
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20 MILLION TREES @ Year! 
ss 


ws 
~ 


revie 


ee CATALOG 
XMAS TREE 

GROWERS’ GUIDE 

AND PLANTING GUIDES — 
A FEW MUSSER SPECIALS 
25 EVERGREENS - - - - $5.00 
Selected 3 to 5 yr. trees 6” to 16” tall. 
5 each of Colorado Blue Spruce-—Scotch 


Pine— Austrian Pine— Norway Spruce 
— Concolor Fir. 


5 BLUE SPRUCE - - - - $3.50 


Famous Colorado Blue Spruce — excel- 
lent 6 yr. transplants, 8” to 12” tall. 
Blue-green to marvelous blue. Compact, 
sturdy, make handsome trees or hedge. 

Sent postpaid at planting time 









MUSSER TREES GROW! 


This incredible volume results from 
demand for Musser quality trees. Trees 
That Grow, because they are carefully 
grown under controlled nursery condi- 
tions from especially selected seed. 





Heavy Roots and Sturdy Plants — as- 
sure a better start when planting. You 
profit by buying from one of America’s 
largest growers. 





LOOK AT THESE VALUES! 





6 HYBRID RHODODENDRON - - $4.00 


Nursery-grown, hybrid transplants, Grown 
from beautiful red flowering plants. 5” to 
8” tall. Prefer partial shade. Gives a natural 
“woodsy” effect. 


50 EVERGREEN HEDGE - - $5.00 


American Arborvitae 3 year sturdy seed- 
lings, 5” to 10”. For beautiful evergreen 
hedge. Shear to any shape or height. 





@ COMPLETE CATALOG OF 
Evergreens, Hardwood, Orna- 
mental and Shade Trees, Fruit, 
Nut and Flowering Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs, Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
and Berries. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 


Box 8C, INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA 











UR OWN NURSERIES 
iN HOLLAND 


OUR 1955 SPRING CATALOG SHOWING ALL THE NEWEST 
CREATIONS AND FINEST STANDARD VARIETIES OF 


















de dager Superb Quality 
GLADIOLUS, LILIES, 
BEGONIAS, DAHLIAS 
and many other varieties 
of Bulbs, Tubers, etc., is now ready. 


For many years, nearly 85, de Jager Bulbs have been the stand- 
ard of Superb Quality in all parts of the World. Their high 
productivity and beautiful blooms have made them the choice 
of discriminating flower lovers everywhere. 


Constant experimenting and testing at our Heiloo, Holland 
Nurseries has enabled us to produce finer bulbs with each 
successive planting. 


Plant de Jager Bulbs for Assured Garden Loveliness. 


Bulbs Sent POSTPAID in the U.S. 






SEND TODAY FOR Your FREE 


YU 4. G p LY ,o 
A de Jee AE SNA, Tr 1955 de JAGER SpRin 
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HOME OFFICE at HEILOO, HOLLAND 





More Birds for Better Gardens 


& HAVE ALL heard it stated 
that birds are useful in con- 
both the weed and 


Yet, 


few of us realize how extremely 


trolling 


insect enemies of the garden 


very 
may be if 
Nor do we realize 


they present in 


valuable 
suflicient numbers 
that 


( reased 


often be in- 
little effort 


their numbers may 


markedly with 
or expense on our part 
Did you ever watch the activities of 
a family group of our friendly little 
chickadees, as they forage for a meal 
in the bare branches of an apple tree 
in winter? They 


move, so that it is difficult to keep any 


are continually on the 


individual bird under observation 


more than a lew minutes at a time. 


Performance of a Chickadee 


Now, one pauses just long enough to 
name in cheery fashion 


bare twig and 


call its own 
Then it flutters to a 
pecks hurriedly at some hidden object 
between its Next, it flits to a 
larger branch, peers alertly into every 
crevice of the rough bark and hangs 
for a moment upside down on a shriv- 
eled apple. Or it picks at a cluster of 
winter 


toes 


tent caterpillar’s eggs or the 
nest of a brown-tailed moth. Suddenly, 
the chickadee flits away and the tree, 
which a second before was vocal with 
twittered bird calls, is strangely silent 
and you realize that the little flock has 
passed on to another tree, leaving you 
behind 
Step over to the old apple tree 
Look 


why 


closely and you may discover 


the chickadee was so busily en- 
Withered 


calyx of the shriveled apple 


gaged remnants of the 
flower 
some 
there. One 


hidden the 


that a dormant insect of 
had been sheltered 
rough flake of bark had 


pupa ol a destructive apple wortn. 


show 


sort 


The varnished ewe cluster of the tent 
caterpillar had attacked and 
many of the tiny ewes had been eaten. 
Also, the of the 
tail had been torn open and scores of 


the small hibernating caterpillars had 


been 


winter nest brown- 


been devoured 

On the bare fruiting spurs of the 
apple it is hard to find evidence at 
first, but closer search may disclose 
the faint scars where scale insects have 


been removed by these busy and ever 
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Dr. John B. May 


hungry chickadees. Such scrutiny 
makes one realize vividly the very real 
services performed by this tiny “scrap 
of valor’, as Emerson called the 
chickadee 

The chickadee is not the only bird 
working for us in our garden today. 
Slim brown creepers spiral their way 
rough trunks 
and Scanning care- 
fully bark, they 
perhaps, met by nuthatches, equally 
head first in 


near-sightedly up the 
larger branches 


every inch of are, 


busy as they descend 


fashion, or they 
woodpecker drilling 
destructive beetle larva concealed be- 
neath the surface of the bark. Out on 
the smaller twigs, a few kinglets help 
the chickadees in their patrol of the 


topsy-turvy pass a 


away for some 


insect-infested trees 
As long as the weather remains fair 
birds will 


cold, these 


abundance of insect 


and not too 
usually find an 
food. In severe cold weather, however, 
and especially when a sleet storm has 
coated the trees with ice, many of our 
birds suffer severely. Undoubtedly, 
numbers succumb each winter to the 
combination of cold weather and lim- 
ited rations. It is then that wise gar- 
deners and farmers can help the birds 
(and at the same time repay part of 
their debt to these busy little workers 
in the garden and orchard) by putting 
out winter food for them. 


nuthatches and 


For chickadees, 
woodpeckers, the most popular foods 


Cedar Waxwing and her young 


are suet, peanut butter (also peanut 
hearts) and sunflower seeds, though 
doughnuts and various other items of 
food likewise appeal to them. Chunks 
of suet may be tied to branches of trees 
or shrubs, dispensed in wire mesh 
holders like those used for kitchen soap. 
Best of all, it may be placed in home- 
made bags of twine, crocheted with a 
coarse mesh. For peanut butter, bore 
holes about an and a half in 
diameter and an inch deep in short 
sections of log or scraps of joists. ‘Then, 
after filling the holes with food, hang 
on a horizontal 


inch 


these “lunch carriers” 
branch or from a wire between trees. 


Favorite Foods 


Sunflower seeds, because of their 
oil content, are valuable winter food. 
They attract many other birds (besides 
those mentioned above), such as pur- 
ple finches, goldfinches, juncoes, tree 
sparrows and those interesting new- 
comers to New England, the evening 
grosbeaks. If scattered on the ground, 
much of the seed may be wasted, 
buried under snow, rotted by too much 
rain or even eaten by rats and mice 
besides other uninvited guests. If 
placed on an open shelf, there should 
be a rim around it to prevent its being 
blown away by winds. 

The best container of all is a covered 
shelf of some sort, placed so that it 
is easily watched and replenished and 


partly glass-enclosed to protect both 


visitors from 


marauding 


its contents and bird 


inclement weather and 
animals. 

Winter feeding is only part of the 
story. As spring swells the buds on 
the trees, be sure that you have placed 
strategically a few bird 
house wrens, bluebirds and the 
those devourers of mosqui- 


houses for 
tree 
swallows 
toes and house flies, as well as the adult 
forms of destructive caterpillars and 
grubs. 

Likewise do not forget that birds like 
fresh water for bathing and drinking. 
So place some sort of a bird bath where 
they can resort to it in the hot, dry 
days of midsummer. This can be a 
shallow pool with sloping edges, an 
ornamental basin on a slender pedestal 
or a simple pan or large flowerpot 
saucer frequently replenished. 


HORTICULTURE 

















ESEMBLING enormous butterflies on wing, the magnificent blooms of the Japanese iris follow those of the bearded type 
R to lengthen the season of this favorite garden plant. Radiating charm at the edge of a garden pool, where their regal 
beauty is reflected on the cool, still surface, or planted in groups in perennial or shrub borders, they thrive luxuri- 

untly in average garden soil (preferably on the acid) that is enriched with organic matter and not allowed to dry out 
are immense in size, some being as 


In size, these languid blooms, which unfold when summer days are at their longest, 


large as dinner plates. Pictured here are the Rigoletto series, veined-marbled selections, and the Butterfly series, bordered 


or stippled selections. 





























Lets Grow Letter-flavored Blueberries 


J. Herbert Alexander, Middleboro, Mass. 


ITH PROPER soil preparation, 

blueberries can be cultivated 

wherever moisture and acid- 
ity can be maintained. Soils of ideal 
acidity for blueberries should have a 
PH of 4.5 to 5.5 For best results, dig a 
hole three feet wide and 18 to 24 
inches deep. If your soil is good in 
quality, save the topsoil in one pile 
to use in the mixture around the 
roots when planting. 

However, if your soil is not rich 
loam, a specially prepared mixture is 
worth the effort. For each plant, mix 
two shovels of well-rotted manure 
with one-third peat moss or compost 
with two-thirds rich (Woods 
soil is desirable if secure 
it.) The subsoil which was removed 
can be spread on top of the loam 
between the bushes. Then, some of 
the minerals, which previously leached 
off into the subsoil, will be restored 
to your topsoil. 


loam. 


you can 


Give Ample Space 

I recommend planting cultivated 
blueberries eight feet apart each way 
for best results. This ample spacing 
allows for sufficient sunlight to de- 
velop the entire crop when the bushes 
are fully grown, as well as room to 
pick the berries easily. Some growers 
plant bushes 4 x 8 feet, that is, in 
rows eight feet apart, with bushes 
four feet apart in the rows. Others 
have increased the distance apart as 
they have gained experience. How- 
ever, home gardeners growing a few 
plants in a limited space will be guided 
by the area available. If bushes are too 
close when fully grown, the crop will 
be much smaller on the sides of the 
bushes which nearly touch. 

Each bush should be set so that it 
is about an inch deeper than it was 
planted previously. You can usually 
tell by the soil mark on the largest 
branches. Fill in around the bush with 
the prepared mixture and tread firmly 
around the roots. Make certain the 
roots are well spread out and allow 
for a shallow basin around each plant 
for easy watering. 


Rubel, one of the first of the cultivated 
varieties of blueberries. It is widely known, 


but has been superseded by improved kinds. 
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There are various methods of han- 
dling cultivated blueberries after plant- 
ing, and the gardener must choose 
whichever way seems most convenient 
and advantageous to him. I use clean 
cultivation, with a mulch of 2 to 3 
inches of peat moss around each bush, 
covering the area within the circle 
of the outer branches. Although peat 
moss is more costly, it is bevter than 
sawdust, wood chips or similar ma- 
terials, because the organic materials 
in the peat moss are more readily 
available. The acidity of the soil can 
be better controlled with peat. Most 
blueberry growers agree that for the 
first few years blueberry bushes should 
be kept in clean cultivation. 


Use a Mulch 


Experiments conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island seem to favor 
mulches over clean cultivation. Aver- 
ages taken over a four-year period 
proved that blueberries mulched with 
sawdust 
4,858 quarts per acre; straw mulch 
gave an average of 2,902 quarts per 
acre; clean cultivation gave 2,514 
quarts per acre. With sawdust mulches, 
extra amounts of nitrogen must be 
added to the fertilizer used, because 
sawdust takes nitrogen from the soil 


gave an average yield of 


in its decomposition. Four sizeable 
Massachusetts growers have allowed 
grass to come in, which they mow 
just before picking. This, of course, is 
the cheapest way to grow blueberries, 
but according to my observations, 
crops are smaller per acre. Next to 
peat moss mulching, sawdust or wood 
chips are best— using the mulch 
around each bush with clean cultiva- 
tion between. 

Most blueberry specialists advocate 
a balanced fertilizer for blueberries 
and use a 7~7-7 commercial fertilizer 
because they find it most satisfactory. 
The amount of fertilizer used varies 
with the age and size of the bush. For 
the home gardener, any complete 
commercial fertilizer will produce sat- 
isfactory results. Some favor the kinds 
specially prepared for rhododendrons 
and azaleas. I use a combination of 
25% of a 7—-7~—7 commercial fertilizer, 
to give the plants a quick start in the 
spring, and 75% of an organic fer- 


tilizer, which I believe to be superior. 
All kinds of organic materials are 
excellent, and we use large quanti- 
ties of compost, agrinite and cotton- 
seed meal in our mixtures. 

All chemical fertilizing should be 
done early in the spring, and two or 
three applications, a month apart, are 
preferable to one large application. 

Although it requires more work to 
make three applications, it is better 
practice. By feeding regularly, plant 
foods are available over a longer pe- 
riod of time. 

Commercial 
be applied after the middle of June, 
since plants are apt to produce new 
late in the 
New growth 


fertilizers should not 


season for 
that 


growth too 


proper maturity, 


winter-kills has to be pruned. Thus 
plant food, growth and the nourish- 


ment in the soil are wasted. 


Prune Regularly 

If blueberries are not properly 
pruned, the result is a large crop of 
small berries one year, then for one or 
two years following very little fruit 
develops. If blueberries are regularly 
pruned, a good crop of large berries 
is assured regularly. In pruning, re- 
small low-hanging 
branches and approximately 25% 
of the old wood each year, thus re- 
newing the bush completely about 
every four years. Select the 
of the older wood, each year, for 
elimination. This large 
canes from the base. 

We remove all twiggy wood, all 
small or short twigs, allowing only 
the most vigorous new growth to 
remain. Small new wood at the base 
of bushes should be removed, allowing 
all strong new growth to develop. 
The center of the bush should be 
pruned open to allow sunlight to 
enter and always remove cross- 
branches and dead twigs. Although I 
allow all fruit possible to develop on 
heavy new growth, some growers tip- 
prune large branches, 

Many of the older varieties of culti- 
vated blueberries have proven to be flat 
tasting and mealy, not equal to our 
new better-flavored varieties or to 
wild blueberries. The earlier varieties 

See page 152 
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FOR A LIFE- 


YEWS time of Beauty 


Voted the best evergreen by the 

American Nurserymen's Association 

HATFIELO YEw ight, compact, rich green 
WICKS YEW — Best Evergreen for Hedges 
SPREADING YEW — Morgin of Plantings 

$1.75 per !0 WellRooted $16.00 per 100 
Not less than 10 of each variety. Orders of $3.50 
or over Postpaid. Orders under $3.80 add 25¢ 
Write for complete list, Directions with every order 
No. C.0.D. Visit our booth no. 56 and see ow ex 
hibit ot the New Engiond Spring Flower Show 


PINE GARDENS 


49 Pine Avenue Milton 66, Mass. 


Specialists in Yews for over 30 years 
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Has Been Added 


LIFETIME” 
ALUMINUM GREENHOUSE 








Featuring “SNAP-LOCK'' design for simple erec 
tion. Being introduced this month in addition to 
our line of beautiful Redwood pre-cut green 
houses 


NEW ENGLAND 
GREENHOUSE CO., INC. 
Box 69 

Teylor 6-2545 


Route 3 Hanover, Mass. 


We will be looking for you at the Boston Spring 
Flower Show, Mechanics Hall, March 13-19 


Send for Catalogue MH-55 


TREE PEONIES 


y New Catalogue of 
Largest Collection 
Ever Offered! 


Send for FREE 1065 CATALOGUE enlarged 
instructive ready for tmmediate matiing! Lista 
over 400 rare and hardy Tree Peontes jus ex 
quisite species and hylrid Herbaceous Peonies 
Many exclusive foreign introductions! All magnif 
cent easy-to-grow exhibition-type show pieces! This 
is the connotsseurs’ source book! Write for your 
copy today! 


100 Selected Tree Peony Seeds $5 (No C.0.D.'s) 
Address; LOUIS SMIRNOW, Dept. 3 
Knoll Read, Sands Point, t. 1., N.Y. 


feercreeeeeeae 


for months. Exquisite mixed 

colors. Send ently 28e fer 2; 

SGe for 4; 61 for 6. Order now. 

R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 
SEPT. 456, ROCKFORD, Kimo 


DAYLILIES 


The best of the new hybrids 
from all sources 


TOP QUALITY FIELD GROWN 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 
Send for thhustrated catalog 


SAXTON DAYLILY GARDENS 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y 


GLAD CATALOG... 
in tull natural color 

Contains selection of best varieties 
for your garden. 

Send for your copy today. 
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Better-flavored Blueberries 


From page 151 


were selected from the wild for size alone. 
Unfortunately, these earlier varieties 
proved to be flat and rather tasteless. Of 
all the forms selected from the wild, the 
variety Rubel, illustrated herewith, is the 
only one that remains in general cultiva- 
tion. The color illustration, incidentally, 
shows the abundance of crop that blue- 
berries in cultivation will produce. This 
variety is rather sour, but is excellent for 
pies and cooking purposes. However, there 
are now so many better and larger fruiting 
varieties that I do not recommend planting 
Rubel today 

After thorough tests, the following six 
varieties, which have been introduced 
recently, are in my opinion far superior to 
anything These 
varieties all have large sized fruits, out- 
standing flavor, vigorous growing habit 
and the greatest productivity. Further- 
developed for 


previously grown, new 


more, they have been 
greater resistance to pests and diseases. 
These new varieties have been selected 
from thousands of seedlings. First, berries 
on all the over five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter and average 


65 to 75 berries to the cup. Older named 


new varieties are 


varieties average 125 to 175 berries to the 


( up. 


Selected Varieties 
For a continuous of blueberries 
from late June until nearly frost, I recom- 
mend the following varieties: Earliblue is 
the earliest fruiting of all the new varieties. 
Exceptionally large, sturdy and upright 
in growth, its berries are produced in 
large, loose clusters, which are easy to 


c rop 


pick 

Next to ripen is the new Ivanhoe, which 
is the largest of the very early fruiting 
varieties. Of excellent flavor, it is a vigor- 
ous grower, with fruits borne in tremen- 
dous clusters 

Following Ivanhoe, the new Bluecrop 
has notably large berries and greatly 
improved flavor. It is perhaps the most 
dependable of all blueberries, thus far 
developed, for its continuous and abundant 
productivity year after year. 

In the mid-season varieties, the gigantic 
Berkeley is a favorite, with its tremendous 
berries, that are sweet and particularly 
desirable. Its clusters are very large, very 
long and very loosely arranged, which 
makes picking very easy. A tall, vigorous, 
upright grower, it can be highly recom- 
mended. (Many of the older varieties have 
very tight clusters and are difficult to 
pick, so we are breeding for loosely- 
arranged clusters.) 

In late fruiting varieties, Herbert is for 
me the finest flavored of all blueberries. 
Rich and delicious in flavor, very similar 
to the best wild blueberries, its fruits are 
huge—among the three largest in size. 

Fruiting very late, after all other named 
varieties have usually finished, is the new 


Coville, named for Dr. Coville, formerly 
in charge of small fruit breeding at the 
USDA. 

This variety is considered by the present 
head of that departinent as perhaps the 
best flavored of all blueberries now on the 
market. The large, firm berries are pro- 
duced on tall upright plants. 

Although these are my first six choices, 
the following may be considered as second 
best among the older varieties. Weymouth, 
a good very early variety; Rancocas, an 
early-midseason; Atlantic and Pemberton, 
late fruiting varieties, and Dixi, very late. 

Blueberries are more commonly used as 
fresh fruit in summer, since they are easy 
to prepare, either with milk or cream, or 
served alone with all their delicious fresh- 
ness. Cooked in pies, cakes and muffins, 
Mrs. 


jellies 


they are favorites with everyone. 
Alexander makes delicious 
and jams with them or uses them in com- 


most 
bination with raspberries, strawberries, 
oranges and apples. Blueberry juice is 
excellent, and combined with raspberry, 
orange and lemon, or with all three, it 
makes a most delightful drink. 

Candied blueberries offer a great sur- 
prise, as do frozen blueberries, eaten fresh 
from the freezer, their flavor is 
exactly as good as when freshly picked. 
Then they taste like blueberry sherbert 
and are We have had 
frozen blueberries four years in our freezer, 
and there is no apparent loss of flavor 


Use When Frozen 

In serving frozen blueberries, always use 
them frozen, as taken from the freezer. 
Never thaw them after freezing, since 
thawing make them lose all their texture. 
Only take from the freezer as many as you 
wish to eat quickly, any others should be 
cooked before they thaw. If cooked frozen, 
they retain their fresh fruit 
flavor, whether in pies, as a sauce over 
shortcake or in other baking. A little lemon 
added to jellies adds to their flavor. 

Blueberry bushes should be planted 
considerably their landscape 
value, particularly they have 
bright red-orange foliage in fall and red 
canes in winter. Some canes, a_ brilliant 
red, are very decorative. Since they de- 
velop into large, shapely bushes, possess 
attractive red foliage and canes, produce 
fruit during July and August and are 
very easy to grow, it is litthe wonder 
that interest in blueberries is on the in- 
crease. In years to come, we may see blue- 


when 


most delicious. 


wonderful 


more for 
because 


berry hedges instead of privet. 

Some people insist that cultivated blue- 
berries do not have as good flavor as the 
wild ones. One fact that they fail to take 
into consideration is that wild plants do 
not all have good flavor, but are gathered 
from different and in varying 
degrees of ripeness. The resulting flavor is 


bushes 


really a mixture of many flavors. 

For the best flavor, all fruit should be 
picked when fully ripened. If gathered too 
early, the berries are very tart, and if 
over ripe, they lose some of their flavor. 
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Decouping Horticulture 
From page 123 


fool-proof, will give the faultless lacquer 
finish necessary for enduring decoupage. 
According to the thickness or the thin- 


40 coats 


ness of your paper, a8 many as 


may be necessary for building up the 


surface. For those desiring to work at 
home, the following kit and methods have 
Three oxhair brushes 


brushes are best 


formulated. 
(small half-inch 
they are less apt to leave brush strokes). 
Iwo scissors (one straight edge for trim- 
ming and one thin-shanked curved pair), 
tweezers, Exacto knife, small stiff sponge, 
absorbent paper towels, ‘““wetordry”’ sand- 
paper (#280 A), garnet finishing paper 
(310-120 A) and 0000 steel wool. 
Contained in the kit proper is an all- 


been 
since 


purpose glue, a versatile formula which 
works perfectly on all surfaces, such as | 


wood, glass, tin, tole and metal. It is water 
soluble and easy and clean to apply. Fur- 
thermore, it is strongly adhesive, yet 
extremely flexible, a quality which gives 
the designer a few moments to move the 
design around. 
When working 
terial, always apply glue in the center of 
the cutout and spread toward the edges 
Any excess glue will ooze from the edges. 


with large-scale ma- 


Use the Sponge 

When working with small, frail ma- 
terial, such as flower parts, butterfly an- 
tennae and the like, it is best not to attempt 
to cover these tedious items with glue, but 
rather to spread glue directly on the sur- 
face to which it is to be pasted. This 
method keeps miniature decoupages intact 
and insures perfection in the arrangement. 
As soon as dry, sponge the paste area with 
a dry-damp sponge. The best method is to 
apply glue with the finger rather than 
with a brush. 

Rub glue well into the surface, being 
sure that there are no excess globules of 
Always allow glue to dry before 
attempting to clean the 
Never smear or use glue wastefully, since 


glue. 
composition, 


too heavy application will be injurious to 
your design. Over-lavish application of 
glue sweats your paper and makes for a 
messy technique. A small amount of glue 
properly spread will adhere more quickly 
than an extravagant application. Proper 
pasting-down is a technique in itself. No 
amount of later finishing can retrieve the 
bad results of careless pasting-down. 
Excess use of glue is an outstanding 
fault of most amateur decoupeurs. It is one 
thing to paste “ON” and another to paste 
“DOWN.” 
paste “DOWN.” Paper 


taut to the surface upon which they are 


The decoupage idea is to 
items must be 
pasted and pressed down until there re- 
mains not the slightest vestige of excess 
glue. 

As soon as decoupage is properly pasted 
and allowed to dry, it must be covered at 
once with a sealer, which is called “pro- 


See page 163 
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HARDY 


NOW! Hyern | RHODODENDRONS 


AT AN AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE! 


N 4 crud .95 all 
4 WE PAY DELIVERY! 
| A FULL DOZEN LIKE THIS! ) 


Grow beautiful Rhododendrons yourself and save! Glorify your grounds 
with these aristocratic flowering evergreens — so easy to grow, so dazzling in 
bloom (gorgeous reds, lavenders, pinks), so lovely to look at all year ‘round, 

You get a full dozen well-rooted selected nursery-grown Hybrid Seed- 
lings (not uprooted wild plants) guaranteed to reach you in perfect condition 
at your best planting time, with expert cultural directions. 

Rhododendrons add value to your property, grow luxuriantly in shade, 
give you a burst of bloom in June. Each Rhododendron easily worth $5 or 
more in only 3 years! 

These choice seedlings are up to 6” tall, with 6-10 leaves each. Packed 
in special “plantsafe’’ container, each plant firmly rooted in peat humus and 
GUARANTEED TO GROW. 

Supply is limited, so fill in coupon and MAIL TODAY with check or 


money order (sorry, no C.O.D.’s). 
OP Ce SES SS SD SES GED GEE GEES GED GE GOED GED GEE GED GOED GENES ED GEES) SEED GERD GDS GENS GENES CED MENND GRD GED SEND ng 
316D 
ADVENTURES IN GARDENING, inc. sasviom te wy. | 
—_._..... doz. Hybrid Rhododendron Seedlings at 
(free delivery to my door) to reach me at 


a 








Please send me 
only $5.95 per dozen 
proper planting time. 


PRINT NAME 
STREET 
TOWN & ZONE 


OOTONE 


(with Fungicide) 
The Plant Hormone Powder 
|! Root Your African Violets 


Rootone practically guarantees 


I’m Rooty 





success with your African vio- 
lets and other plants. With its 
use, you'll see your cuttings 
spring to life—-put out strong 
and healthy roots almost like 
magic. And you'll lose far 
fewer cuttings from disease. 
The added fungicide provides 
extra protection, since it con- 
trols damping off and other 
soil-borne diseases. 





P.S. Treat grass seed, too, with 
Rootone, for a quicker, heavier 
stand and a thicker, more 
drought-resistant turf. 
Va-or. packet 25¢ 











Upper: without Rootone 


Lower: with Rootone 2-02. jer $1 


At your garden-supply store 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO, AMBLER, PA.- NILES, CALIF. 


Weedone® « Weedone Crab Grass Killer « Weedust® « ACP Fruit Tree Spray 
ACP Soil Conditioner « Gro-Stuf « ACP Rose & Floral Dust « Trimione 


 wetbOne | 
ACP 


| WEEDONE | 
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AMAZING NEW BEAUTY 
AFTER ONE FEEDING 


win Spergiced 


Vertagreen’ 


\ 


Beauty that laste! 
Energized Vertagreen 
brings amazing new beauty 
to your lawn and garden in 
just a few days after you 
feed it. And it goes on 
feeding grass and plants 
for weeks after you 
apply it. Famous 
golf courses use 
Vertagreen regular- 
ly, professional gar- 
deners choose it in 
preference to any 
other brand or any 
other method of 
plant feeding. 


Vertagreen 
For quick beauty 
that lasts. . . for 


a lawn that is the 


envy of your neighborhood .. . 
buy Vertagreen now from your 
garden supply dealer. 


Vertagreen is Easy 
to Apply 

It's easy to give 
professional care to 
your lawn, flowers 


and shrubs. Just spread 
Vertagreen and water 
in thoroughly 


peen® 


Prize-Winning Flowers, 
Fruits and Vegetables 


Vertagreen helps develop 
healthier, greener grass 
and larger, better- 
colored flowers because 
it feeds three ways. 
Follow simple directions 
on the bag. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


wars 
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| Growing Vegetables at a Summer Place 


Orville S 


VEGETABLE GARDEN at a summer 
A place presents problems shared 
by all who garden at a distance 
from their homes. Adherence to the in- 
junctions of the Old Farmer's Almanac is 
pretty difficult. How can one plant 
at the right stage of the tide or phase of 
the moon or when the wind hauls 
around into the Southeast? However 
careful observance of the holidays in 
the Almanac is a good substitute. 
On Patriot’s Day the rotary tiller 
| readies the ground for peas, carrots, 
beets, spinach, lettuce and onions. 
Memorial Day is the time for planting 
| corn, beans, potatoes, squash, water- 
| melon, and setting out tomatoes. 
Bunker Hill Day allows for final culti- 
vation before the family vacation starts 
| the Fourth of July. We dig potatoes 
on Columbus Day and do the final 
mulching on Armistice Day. If you 
don’t make use of all these holidays a 
couple of long week-ends make a good 
substitute. 


Have Soil Analyzed 


When I started my garden, the 
first thing I did was to get a soil 
analysis. It was not very encouraging. 
The soil was acid, didn’t have much 
organic matter, and was “very low” 
in nitrogen, phosphate and _ potash. 
That spring I plowed about a quarter 
| of an acre, limed it and sowed it to 
| buckwheat. By late summer the buck- 
wheat was turned under and the plot 
was spread with stable manure fortified 
with 0-14-14 and sown to winter rye. 
| The following spring the rye was turned 
under and I was ready to plant vege- 
tables. 

I plant all my peas at the same time, 
using varieties with four successive 
maturity dates. A half a pound of each 
variety will plant four sixty-foot rows. 
I plant each row double about eight 
| inches apart and stretch the wire so 

that the vines come up on both sides of 

it. I also plant four varieties of sweet 
| corn at one time. The new hybrid, 
| Butter and Sugar, is wonderfully sweet 
and is interesting with its mixed yellow 
and white kernels. 

Since the initial plowing, I have 
done the work alone with the help of 
a garden tractor. All rows are laid out 
three feet apart for easy mechanical 
cultivation. I put asparagus and rasp- 











. Poland 


berries in permanent beds by them- 
selves so the vegetables in the main 
body of the garden may be rotated. 
Like most gardeners, I try some of the 
more unusual vegetables. This year 
the popcorn did not mature but the 
fennel and salsify were a great success, 
and there was garlic enough to supply 
the whole town. 

On the other hand, we always plant 
some of the old favorites like Green 
Mountain potatoes, Last year I dug 
419 pounds in 144 feet of row. That 
is almost exactly 700 bushels to the 
acre. This year I barely got my seed 
back. Gardening is sometimes as much 
of a gamble as a horse race, and the 
suspense lasts all summer. 

Another old timer I haven’t seen 
except in Maine is the Jacob’s Cattle 
bean. It is a white bean with purple 
splotches and its baking qualities are 
somewhere between the yellow-eye 
and the kidney. 

In the garden border under the din- 
ing room window, we make some con- 
cession to our aesthetic sense. This year 
there were crimson ribbed stalks of 
rhubarb chard, feathery stems of fen- 
nel and a nursery row of hybrid del- 
phinium seedlings. Giant pansies from 
English seed edge the row and on the 
Maine coast they bloom all summer. 
The rest is all vegetables. 


Never-ending Problem 


However, we have the problems 
that go with growing vegetables at a 
summer place. The skunks dig up the 
seed potatoes, the raccoons feast on 
the sweet corn, and the deer nibble the 
squash. Creosote keeps the crows out 
of the corn and a shot gun discourages 
the woodchucks and porcupines. Some- 
times these raiders are troublesome, 
but the annoyance is offset by the 
sight of a fine buck in broad daylight 
in the orchard beyond the garden. He 
stands startled and motionless for the 
moment, and then breaks in long, 
rhythmic leaps across the mowland 
to disappear in the cover of the alders. 

I suspect it is the corn that attracts 
the pheasants and the grubs that at- 
tract the many varieties of sparrows. 
The humming birds like the flowering 
border and the bobolinks and gold- 
finc/ss seem to find better foraging a 
little farther away in the meadow. 
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} 00 ged Americon Holly (ilex | WITH 
pace) grows almost everywhere. | 
Its green leaves and red berries add PARATHION 
d , o brove, gay touch to your garden 
Mar. 2-31. Natchez, Miss. Natchez Pil- rough the winter 5 - aA - Oo ~- be a E 


" “- ‘ . . ‘ SPECIAL OFFER: 4 femoles (red 
grimage. Write: Pilgrimage Garden berries); 2 moles (for pollen); (from in the 
Club, Stanton Hall, P. O. Box 347. 3 in. pots) Fulex Parathion Fumigator 
Mar. 9-11 & 16-18. Williamsburg, Va. 6 for 7.50 Pespaia pak yy ty At ty 
ALSO LARGER; 12 to 18 inch (4-inch pots), 1 mole, 2 Ginply Rghe Sow Same OY Sate Shem a Nee rmraneens 


%th Williamsburg Garden Symposium. { 
females, postpoid $9.50 cial, on orchids, African violets, and other 


Var. 10. Boston. Meeting, New England wth gute = bones armumaan 
Unit of Herb Soc. of America, Horti- KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE Wree erature, prices, write Dept. H 


cultural Hall. Dept. H-6 Highlands, N. J. | FULLER SYSTEM, INC. + WOBURN, MASS. 
Maur. 13. Jacksonville, Fla. Orchid Show, 


acksonville Orchid Society. T + € 4 He : i Y 

PY 15. Oakland, Calif. Course U1, Flower wen y= ive 4 or € ears 
Show School, Calif. Garden Clubs, 
Brueners, Broadway at 22nd St. Write: 
Mrs. Herbert W. Stevens, 2946 Georgia BY EDWARD |. FARRINGTON 
St., Oakland. 

Mar. 16. N. Y. Spring Show, Horticul- 
tural Soc. of N. Y., Colonnades Ball- 


room, Essex House, 59th St. AC . 
; , ng. ompanion Volume ft 
Var. 21-22. Detroit, Mich. Third Annual alten 


African Violet Show, Border Cities Afri- History of the Massachusetts Horticultural 


can Violet Club, Ernst Kern Co. 


far. 23, 24, W. Mountain Lakes, N. 7 Society 1829-1929 


Course II, Flower Show Judging School, 

Garden Club of N. J., Mountain Lakes 

Club; 18 Lake Drive. Write: Miss BY ALBERT E. BENSON 

D. M. Schick, R. D., Ringoes, N. J. | Published in 1929 562 Pages Wlustrated $2.00 Both Volumes $5.00 

Mar. 26-27. West Palm Beach, Fla. Flower 
Show, West Palm Beach Garden Club. | ,,, 

Mar. 27-Apr. 3. Tulsa, Okla, One Man I WENTY-FIVE Historic Years by Edward I. Farrington is the fascinating 
Daffodil Show, by Miss Eleanor Hill, | story of how an exhibition, a magazine and a library brought new life to a 
lulsa Garden Center. famous institution. This companion vol- 

Mar. 29-31. Boston. Course V, Flower eee - ume brings up-to-date the notable “His- 
Show School for Exhibitors and Judges, tory of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. Write: Mrs. : Society 1829-1929” by Albert Emerson 
Robert Richards, 16 Elm Park, Grove- Benson. Together these two volumes, 
land, Mass ; containing nearly 800 pages, are packed 

Mar. 31-Apr. 1. Baltimore, Md. African with interesting facts about the progress 
Violet Show, Baltimore African Violet of horticulture in New England and the 
Gis, Gregory Memorial Raptiot Church, men who made it. During the past 

Ph r by el W. Va. Annual Nar- commury and ~ quarter, the Massachu- 

por tes a0 tes i setts Horticultural Society also played 
cissus Show, Huntington Council of : . / ~, eee 
Garden Clubs, Memorial Field House. an important part in the artistic and 

Apr. 14-15. Annapolis, Md. Annapolis Open scientific aspects of garden development 
House, Historic Annapolis, Inc. in America, Both volumes make lively 

Apr. 14-17, Santa Barbara, Calif. Interna- reading, and all serious-minded gar- 
tional Cymbidium Orchid Show, Nat'l deners will find them of material value 
Guard Armory. for their garden libraries. Order your 

Apr. 16-17. Dayton, Ohio. Daffodil Show & | copy today from the Massachusetts 
Display of Furniture, Paintings & Flower | Horticultural Society. 

Arrangements, Dayton Council of Gar- 
den Clubs and Dayton Art Institute, 


(Activities of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society) 


226 Pages Ilustrated $3.00 


ion ie te a a Del. Museum- Massacnuserts El ontricuLTuRaL Socimery Enclosed is Check Money Order 
Garden Tour, Henry Francis duPont 
Winterthur Museum. 

ipr. 23-30. Va, 22nd Annual Historic Please send me copies of History of the Massachusetts 
Garden Week in Virginia, Garden Club Horticultural Society — 1829-1929 
of Va. Write: Historic Garden Week Please send me copies of both volumes $5.00 postpaid 
in Va., Hotel Jefferson, Richmond 

fpr. 26, 27, 29. Brighton, N. Y. Flower 
Show School, Course II, 7th District 
of Federated Garden Clubs of N. Y 
State, Brighton Town Hall, Elmwood 
Ave. Write: Mrs. Henry Blair, 117 Zone State 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please send me copies of Twenty-Five Historic Years $3.00 postpaid 


$2.00 postpaid 


Edgemoor Rd., Rochester 18, N. Y. | PS ET 
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MICHIGAN S82 
HORTICULTURAL 
Ges SOCIETY 


SPRING FLOWER SHOW — Saturday 
March 26 through Sunday, April 3, at State 
Fair Grounds W Mile 
Koad, Detroit 

BY THE CHRYSLER CORPORATION — 
an immense garden replica of the Great Smoky 
Mountains and environs 


oodward and Hight 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
BY THE SOCIETY 


PLANT DOCTOR CLINIC, with 
eration of the Extension Service, Michigan 
State College. Specialists, Prof. H. LL. BR. Chap 
man, Chairman, Dr. 8. H. Grigsby, Dr. Ray 
Janes, Dr. Harry Bell, will give free advice and 
consultation on various horticultural subjects 
of interest to gardeners and home makers 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT SECTION, by 
the Women's txhibitions Committee, Mra 
Vred J. Kennedy, Chairman, Mre. W. E, 
Wilson, Co-Chairman 


GARDEN LIBRARY OF MICHIGAN, with 


a display of recent books 


MEMBERSHIP SECTION, to receive new 
and renewal memberships. A membership re 
ceived by March 25 gives you a ticket to this 
year's Show, Horticulture Magazine for one 
year, use of the Library and other services 
Annual Pees Individual $4.00 
Man and wife) 5.00 


the coop 


A DATE TO REMEMBER — Saturday, May 
14, Annual Meeting and Luncheon of the 
Society at Northland Center, Detroit. Con 
ducted tour with talk on the landecaping at 
Northland 


The White House, Belle Isle 
Detroit 7, Michigan 


aaa Ee 


IT IS 
{(LWAYS 
{ GOOD TIME 
to join 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
Special advantage in joining 


now: Every member receives 
a free ticket to the 


PHILADELPHIA 


FLOWER SHOW 


March I4 told 


Annual dues of the Society: $5 
Life Membership: $100 


389 Surburban Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Clippings from 
CLUBS and 


Spring Lecture Series 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
anounces its spring series of illustrated 
lectures to be held at Horticultural Hall, 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston, on the following 
dates 

Tues., April 5, 8:00 p.m. — “Wild Flow- 
ers for Your Garden’’, Mrs. Helen Hull, 
Boonton, New Jersey 

Tues., April 12, 8:00 p.m, 
for Summer and Winter Bouquets’’, Mrs. 
Ruth Gannon, Woodbury, Conn. 

Tues., April 26, 8:00 P.M. 
Beauty from Bulbs”, George H. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Tues., May 3, 1955, 8:00 p.m. 
vorite Trees and Shrubs’’, George 
mis, Mass. Horticultural Society 

Sat., May 1955, 2:30 p.m. 


“Flowers 


“New 


Pride, 


bed - 
Fa- 


Talou- 


SOCIETIES 


Dr. John 


Secret Life of the Mushroom’, 
R. Raper, Harvard University 


May 10, 1955, 8:00 P.M. 


Tues., 


“Worthwhile Perennials’, Roderick Cum- 


ming, Bristol, Conn. 


Mrs. Helen Hull, author and lecturer 





J. Lippon Pennock, Jr., President 
Mrs. E. 


March Events 


March 7-12 (12 noon to P.M. 
Monday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday), Scate Monet Dis- 
PLAY of civic improvement projects 
in the Philadelphia area. Models de- 
signed by Raoul A. Ibarguen. 


_ 


Philadelphia Flower Show 


March 14-19 (12 noon to 10 p.m. 
on Monday, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Tues- 
day through Saturday), THe Puu.a- 
DELPHIA Flower Snow. Again this 
year, the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society will sponsor a large section of 
the Show. Gardens, rooms, dining 
tables and arrangement classes of 
many kinds will be staged by ama- 
teurs. Competitive classes, of special 
interest to gardeners and homemak- 
ers, will show sections of rooms and 
gardens. Some will be kitchen gardens 
adjacent to dining areas of kitchens, 
and others, intimate gardens with out- 
door living rooms adjoining. 

The new “Mamie Eisenhower” car- 
nation will be featured in an arrange- 
ment class entitled “To the President's 
Lady”. Non-competitive classes will 
include; “Object lessons in the use of 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Soctety 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Gerorce R, CLark, Treasurer 


Pace ALLinson, Secretary 


plant material’, a demonstration of 
the use of gardening in Occupational 
Therapy, a section of an informal 
garden (exhibited by the Garden 
Club Federation of Pennyslvania), a 
city garden (by the Pennsylvania 
School of Horticulture for Women) 
and “Herbs with an Accent”, a road- 
side stand in French style showing 
herb products and various ways in 
which they may be used (exhibited 
by the Philadelphia Unit, Herb So- 
ciety of America). 

Please note —- members of the So- 
ciety are invited to use the space set 
aside for them in the section staged by 
the Society, and so marked, to sit 
down and gather energy for further 
exploration of the Show. There will 
also be a Membership Booth where 
those in attendance will be glad to 
give you information concerning the 
Society. 


Spring Luncheon 

March 17 (Thursday, at 12:30), 
Subscription luncheon at the Warwick 
Hotel. Mr. Robert G. Struble, of 
the Brandywine Valley Association, 
will give an illustrated lecture: “Our 
Dry Year”. 
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H. Stuart Ortloff, nationally known land- 

scape architect, will speak on ‘Basic 

Design of Small Properties’’ in Course V 
of the Flower Show School in Boston 


Flower Show School 

rhe Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts is offering Course V of the Flower 
Show School for Exhibitors and Judges at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, March 29-31 
The following lectures will be given 

“Basic Small Properties’, 
H. Stuart Ortloff, landscape architect. 
Judging Standards as 


Design of 


‘Horticulture 
Applied to Daffodils, Tulips and Roses’’ 
and “Preparing Plant Material for Ex- 
hibition,’ Henry G. Wendler, horticultur- 
ist 

“Demonstration of Table Settings”, Mrs. 
George J. Hirsch, flower arranger and 
lecturer. 

“Color a Review,” Mrs. Laurence 
Wilson, flower arranger and author. 

The course is open to all who are in- 
terested. Address correspondence to Mrs. 
Robert Richards, 16 Elm Park, Groveland, 


Mass. 


Northwest Flower Show 

One of the features of Daffodil Festival 
Week in the Puyallup Valley will be the 
Flower Show staged by the Capitol District 
of the Washington State Federation of 

the Tacoma Armory, 
Yakima Ave., 


“Golden Future” 


Garden Clubs at 
South 11th and 
April 14-17 


will stress daffodils of all kinds, in addi- 


I acoma, 


The theme 


tion to displays of spring flowers, corsages 
and flower arrangements 


Floral Tour to Europe 
lr. H. Everett, 


Horticulture of 


Curator of Education 
and the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, will conduct the European 
Floral Festivals Tour, April 21-May 28 
Holland, Belgium, western 
Switzerland, France and England will be 
the 
the 


Germany, 


visited, anc’ wecluded will be two of 


most outstanding flower shows in 
world the 
Ghent, Belgium, and the Chelsea Flower 
Show at London, England.. For 
tion write: Henry N. Eyre, Raymond- 
Whitcomb, 600 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 


N.Y 


Quinquennial Floriles at 


informa- 


March 1955 


Rose Society To Celebrate 

To commemorate its 15th anniversary, 
the New England Rose Society will hold 
its Founder’s Day Luncheon at the Hotel 
Gardner, Boston, March 19. The guest 
speaker, Prof. A. H. McAndrews, will 
give an illustrated talk on “The Queen 
Members of the 
Rose So- 
Address 
110 


and Her Competitors”’. 
New England and American 
cieties are welcomed to attend. 
correspondence to: Harold T. Bent, 
Edgell Rd. Framingham Center, Mass 


School of Flower Arrangement 
The Boston School of Flower Arrange- 
ment will hold its first class of the spring 
course on Thursday, March 24, 11 A.M. to 
1 p.m. and 2-4 p.m., at Horticultural Hall, 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. Other 
classes will be held on April 14 and 28 and 
May 12, 19 and 26 


free to 


Hours are the same 
Classes members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, while 
Any- 
one interested in attending should write o1 
telepbone the director, Mrs. Arthur P 
Teele, Hotel Brunswick, Boston 16. Tel 
CO 6-8352 


are 


a small fee is charged non-members 


Gardens of Great Britain 

A Spring Garden to the British 
Isles for garden enthusiasts will be per- 
sonally conducted by Mrs. J. Lloyd Ber 
and author, May 4 
Scotland 


Tour 


rall, noted lecturer 


June Gardens in England, 
and Wales will be seen as they appear in 
the spring, with flowering bulbs, blue- 
bells, azaleas, rhododendrons and other 
The Saville Gardens in Windsor 
Chelsea Show are in- 
For information write: Montclair 


Bloomfield Ave., 


plants 
and the 
cluded 


I low er 


Travel Bureau, 373 


Montclair, N. ] 


Arboretum Courses 

The Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., announces the following series of 
courses to be given at the Arboretum this 
spring. 

“The Best Woody Plants for New Eng- 
land” by Dr. Donald Wyman, 6 sessions, 
Thursday evenings, 7:30-9:00, Mar. 17 
Apr. 21, Fee $10.00, 

“Maintenance of the Home Grounds”, 
by Robert G. Williams, 6 sessions, Tuesday 
evenings, 7:30-9:00, Mar. 15-Apr. 26 
(except Apr. 19). Fee $10.00 

“Plant Propagation”, by Roger Cogges- 
hall, 8 sessions, Wednesdays (9:30-11:30 
A. M., 2:30-4:30 p.m. or 7:00-9:00 Pp.m.), 
Mar. 16-May 4. Fee $10.00. 

“Spring Field Class in Ornamental 
Plants’, by Dr. Donald Wyman, 
sions, Friday mornings, 10:00-12:00, Apr 
22. May 27. Fee $2.00 

For information 
courses and 
spondence to: Dr. Carroll Wood, Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


6 s¢s- 


additional about the 


enrollment address corre- 


N. Y. Horticultural Society Awards 

At its recent annual meeting, the Hor- 
ticultural Society of New York presented 
special awards to 24 leading flower show 
exhibitors for their displays in seven of 
the Society’s shows during 1955. Follow- 
ing were some who were given awards 
R. John Martin and Charles 
Silver Trophies; Fred D, Sparks, George 
D. Pratt Medal; Mrs. John Graff and 
Mrs. H. B. Shapleigh, Silver Trophies (to 
amateur gardeners); Arno H. Nerhling, 
Tessie K. Scharps Memorial Life Mem- 
Raymond R. Stoltz, Mrs 
Trophy; Mrs. George 
Goldson, Horticultural Society of New 
York Trophy 


Pecora, 


bership; Mrs 


Charles Doscher 


Dr. Russell Coleman (right), president of 

the National Fertilizer Association, pre- 

sents Secretary of Agriculture Erra Taft 

Benson a copy of ‘“The Care and Feeding 

of Garden Plants’’, published by NFA 

and the American Society for Horticultural 
Science 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Spring Series of 
ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURES 


Tues., April 5, 8:00 p.m. — ‘‘ Wild 
Flowers for Your Garden,”’ Mrs. 
Helen Hull, Boonton, New Jersey. 
Tues., April 12, 8:00 P.mM.— 
“Flowers for Summer and Winter 
Bouquets,”” Mrs. Ruth Gannon, 
Woodbury, Conn. 

Tues., April 26, 8:00 p.m. — ‘‘ New 
Beauty from Bulbs,’’ George H. 
Pride, Worcester, Mass. 

Tues., May 3, 8:00 p.m. — “Fav- 
orite Trees and Shrubs,’’ George 
Taloumis, Mass. Horticultural 
Society. 

Sat., May 7, 2:30 p.m. — ‘The 
Secret Life of the Mushroom,” 
Dr. John R. Raper, Department 
of Botany, Harvard University. 
Tues., May 10, 8:00 pm. — 
“Worthwhile Perennials,’’ Roder 
ick Cumming, Bristol, Conn, 











Brand NEW ideas 
in PRUNERS! 


PORTER 135 TWO-HAND PRUNER 
13” long Weighs only 15 oz 
Two hands are more powerful than 
one with this ONE pruner that does 
all your light pruning. 

operate for Mrs. 

rugged for Mr 

give more cutting power with less 
effort, eliminate scratches. Cushion 
grips for comfort — no more tired 
aching hands or blisters. Two sharp 
blades make clean cuts which heal 
quickly. Gilt Packaged, ideal for 
year-round giving. 


break. 
bolt otere tight. Buffer Gimlnstes a 


of-cut 


See them at your 
dealer's of write tor 
free circular and name 
of nearest dealer. 


H. K. PORTER, INC., Somerville 43, Moss. 


$ 








CAST CONCRETE 


Tt 


Make these and more 
than 100 other dis- 
linctive concrete items. 
It's easy and profit- 
able with CMC ALU- 
MINUM MOLDS. 

Write for illustrated Catalog 
CONCRETE MACHINERY Co. 


Dept. H. 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 





dog butler 


remove 
evidence of a trespasser to your 
gorden by a neighbor's dog 

he handy Dog Butler can do this 
hore 


40 need to bend over to 


Easily 
Efficiently 
Delicately 

@ Postpaid $3.79 


DERWALLIS DESIGNS 





“America's Finest African Violets” 


Our lovely color folder 
free on request 


ischer Greenhouses 


Dept. H, Linwood, New Jersey 














TIME-ALL 


Automatic timer for fluo 


reseent lights. Exclusive 
features, sturdy 


case. Postpaid $11.95 


Hrochure on request 


FLUOR-AL 


1128 Arthar St., Weusew, Wie. 


plastic 
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Ilex cornuta rotunda a noteworthy new form of Chinese holly 


A New korm of Chinese Holly 


H. H. Fisher, Beltsville, Maryland 


N June, 1908, F. N. Meyer, agricultural 
explorer for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, brought to the Plant In- 

troduction Garden in Chico, California, a 
plant of Ilex cornuta, That plant, from Soo- 
chow, Kiangsu, China, is believed to be 
the first into cultivation of 
I. cornuta in this country. 

Since that time, several introductions of 
seeds of that species have been received by 
the Plant Introduction Section. Plants 
grown from one of these lots, numbered 
P.1. 24638, were widely distributed in the 
early 1920's. Some of them were sent to the 
late E. A. Mellhenny, Avery Island, 
Louisiana, who planted them as a hedge. 
Among them found yellow-fruited 
specimens, one of which is now being in- 
creased. In addition, two red-fruited vari- 
eties, “Avery Island” and “Jungle Gar- 
dens,” were isolated from the same place. 

From seeds of J. cornuta, MclIlhenny also 
derived the variety ‘Rotunda’ and pre- 
sented it to the Division of Plant Explora- 
tion and Introduction, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, in 1942. This was propa- 
gated, and in 1944 it was distributed under 
the number P.1. 143795 

It is unfortunate that MclIlhenny chose 
the name “Rotunda’’ for his new horti- 
cultural variety. While it describes very 
aptly the plant’s round habit, the name 
might be confused with the entirely dif- 
ferent botanical species, /. rotunda. The 
latter is a tree with entire leaves and pro- 
duces abundant fruit. To date no blossoms 
have been observed on the variety “Ro- 


introduction 


were 


tunda.’ 

As may be seen in the illustration of the 
specimen growing at the home of C. O 
Erlanson, Montgomery County, Mary- 


land, the variety “Rotunda” bears glossy, 
dark-green, leaves, 
typical of the species, J. cornuta. Because of 
its slow, dense growth, it develops as a 
globe-shaped specimen and with a mini- 
mum of training can be made into a low 
hedge. A few of the plants at the National 
Arboretum, Washington, D. C., have sent 
up occasional leaders to a height of about 
five feet in their 12 years of growth. How- 
ever, the specimen in the illustration has 


usually five-spined 


grown to a height of only 42 inches and a 
width of 66 inches in the same period. 

Although the variety “Rotunda” is 
listed in very few nursery catalogs at pres- 
ent, it should become a popular shrub, if it 
receives the publicity it deserves. 





Look Twice at Nandinas 


HE dainty white flowers, brilliant ber- 
y yew and delicate, evergreen foliage of 
nandina (.Nandina domestica) are a decided 
asset in my garden. Freedom from diseases 
and insects and ease of culture also make 
nandina a highly desirable shrub. 

“Heavenly bamboo”, as the 
call it, makes an excellent background 
plant for foundation planting, as well as 
a good transition plant in front of leggy 
shrubs or low trees. Then, too, its beautiful 
foliage is an effective foil for lower shrubs 
or flowering shade, the 
leaves retain their lovely deep green color, 
but in a sunny location they turn a rich, 
dark red during the cold months, adding 
spectacular beauty to the winter landscape 

For use as an informal hedge, either as 
a line or boundary marker or as back- 
ground for beds and borders, nandina is 


Chinese 


perennials. In 


HORTICULTURE 





equally useful. Judicious pruning will | 
insure shapely plants, bushy to the ground, 
as well as keeping the hedge at the desired 
height. It is not wise to plant this type hedge 
where a tall background is desired, be- 
cause when allowed to grow above five 
feet, it is inclined to become leggy. 

Almost any soil is suitable for this shrub, 
While it will flourish with a minimum of | 
care, a little attention will give rewarding | 
results. Pruning should be done in the | 
early spring, when the berries begin to 
drop and before the new growth starts. 
At this time some of the old, tall canes 
should be cut out completely, encouraging 
the new growth to come from the base. 
rhis is also the time to give plants a feed- 
ing of a balanced fertilizer and a mulch 
of rotted leaves. A later spring feeding of 
bonemeal is advised, as well as a winter 
mulch of rotted compost or leaves. 

Although nandinas are drought and 
frost resistant, a spring drought at the time 
the blooms are dropping and the small 
fruit are being set may cause you to miss 
the year’s crop of berries. The tiny green 
fruits are inclined to dry and drop off when 
there is insufficient moisture. So remember 
to water at blooming time if the weather 
is dry and you will almost always be re- 
warded with an ample supply of berries. 

Propagation is very easy. The quickest 
method is by transplanting the runners 
or shoots which come up a foot or so from 
an established plant. Do it in the fall 


Nandina 


Growing the tiny plants from seed, how- 
ever, is a very satisfying and fascinating 
project. I like to toss the berries (gathered 
after they have turned dark and just before 
they fall) under the light mulch around 
the parent plant. Then I leave them to 
care for themselves until they are large 
enough to transplant in the fall 

If a large quantity is to be sown, how- 
ever, a frame is better. Cover seed with 
about one-half inch of loose soil and it 
will germinate in approximately five to 
six weeks. A light feeding of bonemea! and 
a shallow mulch of old compost is good for 
the young plants. Transplant in the fall, 
giving the same care as you would older 
plants, and you will have good-sized 
plants in a comparatively short time 

The berries of the nandina are among 
the few which are not relished by birds, 
so they are available for arrangements and 
indoor decorations. In addition they make 
outdoor eye appeal throughout the winter. 

Louse K. Crowper 
Chester, South Carolina 
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FOR ALL 


THE FLUOR-AL HOUSE PLANTS 


The all-aluminum FLUOR.-AL displays your plants while they grow! Daylight 
lamps supply the necessary light for growing don't have to depend on the 
sun. A permanent stand mounted on large casters 


IDEAL FOR THE HOME + BASEMENT + FLORISTS SHOW ROOM 
Only 20” x 52°’ floor space required. Accommodates up to 400 plants in 1’ 
pots or 75 large blooming plants. Kach shelf has a watertight aluminum tray for 
bottom watering 
Stand with trays $69.50 Top Bracket $5.50 
Light fixtures, each 13.50 Daylight lamp 1.15 
1 PFLUOR-ALL with three fixtures, 6 lamps, all cords 
plugs and extension cord, completely wired. Expreas collect 


COMPLETE OUTFIT:.............. $124.50 


Send check in full or write for further details 


RIDGE FLUOR-AL SALES + 1126 Arthur Street + Wausau, Wisconsin 











YEMEN GR, 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


GET BEST 
RESULTS EVER! 


Feed with 


HELLER-GRO 


Already popular with Tree Service Companies and com- 
mercial growers, many homeowners are now discovering its 
advantages. HELLER-GRO is complete and instantly soluble 
and packaged in handy, easy to use paste form. 


@ HELLER-GRO will not burn and 
makes house plants bloom 
profusely. 


Produces best flowers and 
vegetables. 


Develops deep rooted, rich 
green lawns. 





Best for feeding trees and 
shrubs. 


AVAILABLE IN: 
2% oz. tubes; | Ib. cans; 3 Ib. cans; 50 Ib. drums 


HELLER GREENHOUSE LABORATORIES 
218 East Pikes Peak Avenue Colorado Springs, Colorado 


























The Lovely 


TREE PEONY 





6 TO 8 INCH BLOSSOMS 
These amazing plants produce 
gorgeous blossoms that measure 
6 to 8 inches. 

Dormant 4-year-old field grown Tree Peo- 
nies having 3 or more canes are now avail- 


able for immediate shipment. These healthy 
plants will produce from 3 to 5 blossoms the 


first yeor. 
Also Available 
VY Garden Roses 


VY Helleborus Nigér 
VY Japanese Cherry 
VY Laburnum 

VY Japanese Yews 


= 
MEMBER 

American Association of Nurserymen—New 
England Nurserymen Association—Massa- 
chusetts Nurserymen Association— Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society 

Our descriptive booklet on Tree Peonies and 
Helleborus Niger sent free on request. 


MARINUS VANDER POL 
757 Washington Street 


FAIRHAVEN MASSACHUSETTS 
New Bedford 2-0330 














New Interlaken Seedless 


Deliciously eweet, fine flavored. Entirely 
seodions. Criap meaty golden berries are just 
like California grapes but better quality 
Hardy and easy to grow 


MILLER’'S CATALOG liste many « 
new grapes, DWARF FRUIT K 
NEW SEPTEMBER red raspberry 
BERRIES, PRUIT and NUT 
RED RICH STRAWBERRY 
SHADE TREES, ORNAMENTAL 
ROSES 


MILLER'S stock 


for we replace 


WRITE FOR PREP COPY 
is top quality, It must be good 
free any that fails to grow 


J, E. MILLER NURSERIES 


571 W. Leake Road Canendaigua, N. Y 
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Left-—typical flower of Lycoris aurea; Right—type from Formosa 


The Golden Hurricane Lily 


Wyndham Hayward, Winter Park, Florida 


HE OLD ORIENTAL AMARYLLID, Lycoris 
aurea, came to us from China and 
Formosa several centuries ago. Even- 
tually, it adapted itself to the lower south 
and became known as the golden hurricane 
lily around St. Augustine, Florida, where 
it is common in old gardens. There, during 
the September hurricane season, it is one 
of the most beautiful flowering bulbs in all 
the world 
Lycoris is reasonably hardy in the 
southernmost states, but can be grown in 
pots under glass farther north. The plant 
makes its foliage in fall and winter. In 
late spring, the leaves die off, and the 
bulb remains dormant in the ground 
through all the warm, rainy season. Then, 
in September, the equinoctial rains encour- 
age the showy spikes of spectacular bloom 
to appeal 
The latitude of northeast Florida seems 
ideally suited to this bulb. It was here, in 


the garden of Mrs. D. A. Finlayson, at 
Monticello, that I observed some of the 
largest bulbs of L. aurea I had ever seen. 
They were nearly three inches in diameter. 

The flower on the left in the accompany- 
ing photograph is the familiar, old-time 
type of lycoris seen in St. Augustine. This, 
of course, was the only form known in out 
country until a few years ago, when Japa- 
nese bulb dealers exporting to 
America stock of a variety of the species, 
possibly originating in Formosa. 

This new type (shown on the right) 
is definitely superior in many characteris- 


began 


tics, such as greater vigor of stem and 
flower and wider petals. The color is a 
rich gold, several shades lighter than the 
golden orange of the St. Augustine type. 
Bulbs of this recent form are available from 
the American bulb dealers at reasonable 
prices, due to the large quantities imported 


in recent years. 





The J ohn Innes C omposts 


E. H. M. Cox, Glendoick, Perth, Scotland 


OME months ago, on entering Horti- 

cultural Hall in Boston, I was sur- 

prised and intrigued to see a heap 
of compost lying on the floor of one of the 
lecture halls. (In the British Isles, we con- 
sider the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety to be a kind of inner chamber of 
horticulture in New England.) When 
Mr. Arno Nehrling told me of Mrs. Lucien 
Taylor's classes for teaching the making 
of compost and how enthusiastic was the 
response, my surprise changed to one 
thought: what an excellent idea! 

After travelling more than 8000 miles 
in Canada and the United States, I have 
come to realize that one of the scarcest 
commodities in the North American conti- 


nent is what every gardener in the British 
Isles tries to get by hook or by crook each 
fall, and that is several loads of farmyard 
manure. While we who live in the country 
often succeed, large numbers of gardeners 
in towns find it increasingly difficult. 

For outside use, there is not only the 
contents of the gardener’s own compost 
heap made up largely of garden waste, 
but also such substitutes for farmyard 
manure as brewers’ grains, spent hops, 
wool shoddy and mixtures from a town’s 
incinerators. All of these vary in value, 
and even in small gardens we try to keep 
a check on their productivity by fairly 
frequent soil analysis. Thus no garden can 
be said to have a standard soil 
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For inside work and potting composts, 
we are lucky enough to have standards 
laid down and supplied for us in what are 
called the John Innes composts, after one 
of our senior experimental stations. The 
bases for such composts are now standard, 
made and sold by almost all the larger 
chemical companies that specialize in 
artificial manures. I was rather surprised 

learn that a similar practice was not 
prevalent in the United States, as soils for 
pot and seed-box work inside can be easily 
standardized. 

There are two actual mixtures: one for 
potting soil for seed sowing; the other for 
use when the seedlings are pricked out 


into pans or flats. 


John Innes Seed Compost 


2 parts by bulk fibrous loam 

1 part by bulk peatmoss 

1 part by bulk sand, the texture de- 
pending on the size of the seed. 

lo this is added per bushel 

114 ounces superphosphate 

%% ounce ground chalk or limestone 


(not used for acid soil plants) 


John Innes Potting Compost 


7 parts by bulk fibrous loam 

3 parts by bulk peatmoss 

2 parts by bulk sand 

lo this is added per bushel 

+ ounces John Innes base 

%% ounce ground chalk or limestone 
(not used for acid soil plants) 


Ihe important part of the latter compost 
is the John Innes base, and it consists of the 
following: 

2 parts hoof and horn 

2 parts superphosphate 

1 part sulphate of potash 


Actually many of us may have our own 
preference for a seed sowing compost. 


We always use pure peatmoss for any 


Ericaceae. Yet, we all make constant use of 


the John Innes base which we add to 
every soil mixture that is used in a green- 
house or frame. In fact, we think that there 
is nothing like it for bringing on young 
plants. This is not a new untested formula, 
but one which has been in constant use 


for more than 20 years 
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r SEARCHING through the literature for 


suitable compost for pot plants, I see 
American writers recommend a variety 
of mixtures to satisfy a wide range of plant 
material. In reading the more recent Brit- 
ish books, however, one finds that, without 
exception, all specify the use of John 
Innes composts. These are varied slightly 
for acid and lime-loving plants, but usually 
two are recommended a seed compost 
and a potting compost as described by 
Mr. Cox. 

[he important feature of the potting 
compost is the John Innes base of which 
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ANYONE CAN MAKE COMPOST— 
NOW anytime; anywhere EASILY! 


Don’t burn leaves — or throw awey @ single coffee 
ground or kitchen scrap. Turn it all inte rich topsoil 
quickly this easy woy; right in the gorden if you wish! 


Composting once was tedious and time-consum 
ing work. Now, with ActivO, you can turn all 
kinds of vegetable and animal wastes into rich 
soll-bullder tn the garden any month of the year 
no heap necessary) or continually in a handy 
cabinet like cartooned at left 


Composter Cabinet Plan" comes with 
the 3 largest sises 


B106 ¢ Treats 400 pounds refuse $1.00 
plus 20¢ postage). B08 « Treats 1500 
pounds fabs (plus 55¢ post 
e Treata .! fons 5.95 (plus Prt: 
age). B1O0Ol _—, 6 tons §$ 
(shipped pide Ty col 
Retatl Stores: 8&5 
Make compost right in the garden, or in . ’ Franklin St., Bos- 
@ handy cabinet like this ton, Mass, Rt 9 
Chestnut Hill, 
M ane 
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NEW BOOKS for GARDENERS 


Published by The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Winter-Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons 


BY CLEMENT GRAY BOWERS 
IMustrated with 17 Halftones 


Here is a little book devoted to those types of 
hardy azaleas and rhododendrons that can be 
expected to do well in the northeastern section 
of our country written especially for amateur 
gardeners. 


Dr. Bowers gives a graphic presentation of the 
various winter-hardy species — their uses, soil 
requirements and general needs, He gives special 
attention to the most desirable places to plant 
specimens, to the control of insects and diseases 
and his list of species, hybrid groups and clones 
add immensely to the value of this practical 
little volume. 


$3.00 a Copy, Postpaid 


THE GARDENER’S THE 


ALMANAC GARDENER'S 
ALMANAG 


EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 





BY E. I, FARRINGTON 


The greatest merit of this handy little book is 
that it serves as a reminder of the garden chores Miustrated 
that we must not overlook if we are to have 
flourishing gardens. Concise in form, it never- 
theless includes pertinent information about the 
culture of flowers, vegetables and fruits. Trees, 
shrubs and lawn care are not overlooked and the 
uses of insecticides, fungicides and herbicides are 
given proper emphasis. Furthermore the various 
parts of the country have been carefully con- 
sidered so that the book is adaptable every- 
where. Here is a sound garden book on “what to 
do” and “when to do it.” Completely Qoviesd 


llth Edition — Completely Revised MAM HORETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


136 Pages — Illustrated $2.00 Postpaid 











Hoaricucrone’s Book Dept. Enclosed is () Cheek C1) Money Order 
100 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
Viease send me copies of Winter-lardy Azaleas and Khododendrons $4.00 postpaid 


Vlease send me copes of The Gardener's Alinanac $2.00 postpaid 


Jone 














a 
WATER LILY 
oe. ie ORC 
IN COLOR 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED... 
INCLUDES COMPLETE 
DESCRIPTIONS OF LILIES AND 
DO-IT-YOURSELF IDEAS 

++ WRITE NOW! 


America’s most beautiful water 
garden catalog. Includes com- 
plete information on Tricker’s 
GUARANTEED Water Lilies. 
Also instructions on planting 
and caring for pools. Send for 
FREE copy now to office nearest 
you (15 cents in Canada). 


Wm. TRICKER, nc. 


5903 Brookside Avenue, Saddle River, . J., 
. 5378 Rainbow Terrace, independence, Ohio 


STARK BRO’S 64-PAGE | 
FRUIT TREE 3ctanos"= 








CATALOG.... 


Tells how to SAVE 
MONEY and bring 
nature’s glorious 
color to your home 


Just write today and get 

Py Absolutely FREE new 

Jant (4-page Colorphoto 

\ Geark Landscape & Fruit 

Tree Book! All-new 1965 

edition Mied with col 

or photos of famed Stark 

S Bro’s beautiful Roses, 

flowering Shrubs, lovely 

» Vines, colorful Peren 

nial, he dyes and Shade 

Trees! Includes newest 

U_8 Patented and Trade- Marked Stark 

and Lather Barbank Fruit Tree varieties, plus valu 

able Stark Shrub Planting Guide telling you WHAT 

teplant, WHERE to plant Yor joy ful eolor all year long 

Stark Hro’s now in 139th year; world’s largest and 

America’s oldest nursery, Hurry — write today for 

your copy of new Stark Landseape FRUIT TREE 
book containing Planting Guide yours FREE 


MAKE MONEY 


Turn your spare hours into welcome extra cash — or 
earn big money full time! Introduce famed Stark Bro’s 
super quality nursery stoek in your neighborhood No 
expertenee needed. Everyone knows us. Rush name 
and address for big money-making demonstration 
outfit FREE. There's no obligation. Write today 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


Dept. 4235, Town of Louisiana, MISSOURI! 


Peatt>inoss 


Imported 
1 BALE M75 + «S BALES S075 + 10 BALES $35.00 
DELIVERED PHILADELPHIA & VICINITY 
or F.0.8, shipping point 
Ask for complete price list 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. Ut iminston 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Hoofs and Horns 
From page 161 


an essential ingredient is horn and hoof | 
nitrogen | 
equivalent to 18% ammonia plus trace | 


meal. This meal contains 15% 


elements. It is an organic fertilizer con- 


taining no filler or inert matter, it breaks | 


down in six to eight days and is valued 
for its long-lasting qualities. It can be used 
on all kinds of plants including those in 
the outside garden where the rate of ap- 
plication is 114 lbs. per 100 square feet. 
Furthermore, it will not burn even though 
water is not immediately available. 


When used in John Innes base, horn and | 
hoof meal satisfies the wants of practically 


all potted plants and saves the amateur 
needless time and expense in providing 
many materials for relatively few plants. 
When mixed with superphosphate and 
sulphate of potash, according to directions, 
one needs only to add \ Ib. to each bushel 
of soil plus one tablespoon of ground 
limestone for all except acid plants. 

For large, fast-growing plants, such as 


chrysanthemums, fuchsias and _ others, 


the amount of base and limestone can be | 


doubled or tripled as needed. This removes 
all guesswork and insures satisfactory re- 
sults. If kept in too warm a place, horn and 
hoof meal has a strong odor, an important 
fact to keep in mind. 

Katuryn S. TAYLOR 


TO THE 


EDITOR 


rae 


| LETTERS 
| 


Delphinium In One Year 
Dear Editor 


seed. 
On March 3, I sowed seed of the Astolat 


| and Percival hybrids, as well as mixed 
colors, in furrows containing one-half inch 
of compost. Before planting, the seed was | 
kept in a tightly closed jar in the refriger- | 


ator for a week. 
The young seedlings were transplanted 


on April 12 into small boxes containing | 


only compost and were then kept in an 
unheated greenhouse 
grew very well and 130 of them 
planted in nursery beds on April 27. The 
planting of the others was completed by 


were 


May 27. Plants began to bloom by August | 


12, and by the 18th, many others had 


developed sizable stalks. 


Since I never used pure compost before 
in raising delphiniums, I feel it was re- 


sponsible for the rapid growth of the plants | 


and for the fact that I had flowers in one 
season 
Incidentally, I also dig compost into the 
rows every spring and then dust with lime. 
Plants are not protected in the winter. 
Sopuie C. BATEMAN 
Newmarket, N. H. 


I thought you would like to | 
know about the success I had this past | 
season in growing hybrid delphiniums from | 


The little plants | 


— Plans 1 5c. Write Dept. 





The 
World's ae 
most beautiful BA y 


Lily Catalog diane. 


Get the WORLD'S FINEST LILY CATALOG 
offering over one hundred different 
lilies, including DeGraaff's wonderful 
new Hybrids. Also rare Hardy Cycla- 
men and Hardy Clematis. It's really a 
cultural HANDBOOK, profusely illus- 
trated in natural color. To get your 
copy, please send 25c, coin or stamps. 
Box H 


ROMAINE B. WARE Canby, Oregon 





ments, etc 


Leare FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


earn at home to make Professional 
prays, wreaths, corsages, table arrange 
Big demand for designers 


Jnusual spare or full time 


booklet, 


cmener ~a8 
making opportunities. Send for FREE + x 
OPPORTUNITIES IN a 
FPLORISTRY.” , 
, 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE ~ , 
St son Bivd. Ps 


udio HR -35, 310 S. Rebert 
Les s 48, Calibornia 
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Late Introductions 
POSTPAID TO YOU 


4 PLANTS OF 1954 VAR 
6 PLANTS OF 1955 VAR 


ILLUSTRATED COLOR CATALOG 
Sent ONLY with order 


BERKELEY HORT. NURSERY 
1310 McGee Ave., Berkeley 3, Calif. 











DOUBLE PINK 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 
ere now available 
Send for FREE price list 


TONKADALE GREENHOUSES 
Rte. 3, 80x 314 Dept. 4. Hopkins, Minn. 
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See eee eee eeeeeee sy 


RAWSON’S HOTBED 
and PLANTING MANUAL 


' 

' 

' 

’ 

' 
Improved hotbed designs. Inexpensive and § 
easy to make. New automatic ventilation § 
controls. Economical electric heating methods 7 
DO-IT-YOURSELF ond HAVE THE BEST H 
Many valuable tips on planting and caring 1 
for your seedlings. How to control diseases 
and pests. A good, well managed hotbed is a ‘ 
Have ‘ 

' 

' 

' 

i 

€ 

’ 

é 


most valuable garden accessory one 


this year. 


This Useful Manual tor Home Gardeners only 60¢ 


H. R. Rawson 
4228 Highland Ave. Downers Grove, Ill. 








DORMANT SPRAY! 


Fruit trees Lilacs Evonymus and 

other trees and shrubs should be sprayed 

Consult us before it is too late 
WHITE & FRANKE 

As 7-4204 Brookline, Mass. 


soon 
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RARE TREES 


(each postpaid) 
THE DOVE TREE (oovidio) 
White “doves” July 14 to 2 ft 
THE FRANKLIN TREE (Franktinic) 
White cups August 2 to 3 ft 
NEW PROSSER 
FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


(much redder blooms) 2 to 3 ft 


STEWARTIA pentagyna (ovata) 


White cups August 2 to 3 ft 


STEWARTIA pseudocamellia 


White cups July 1 to 11% ft 





THREE RARITIES TO NURSE 
IN A GARDEN 
(Seedlings, about 12 inches) 
PSEUDOLARIX (Golden-larch) 
PTEROSTYRAX hispida (Epaulette-tree) 
SYMPLOCUS paniculata (Sweet-leaf) 

2 of any one kind 
2 each, 6 plants 











Complete catalog on request 
price 10¢ (25¢ West of Rockies) 


nebse y 


NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. H4 Highlands, N. J. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


New and Exciting for 1955 


Double Pink Dresden The new exotic double pink 
with gir! leaf. Long lasting bright pink double blossom 
Glossy green girl type leaf. $2.5@ each. Shipment May + 
Sugar Babe Bi-colored geneva type of plum lavendar 
framed by a twinkling white edge and girl foliage. $1.50 
each. 
The Bride Airy white large double bloom on sturdy 
slightly quilted foliage. $1.25 each 
Bridesmaid Lively blue and 
double flower. $1.25 each 
CHOOSE FROM THESE EVER POPULAR AND 
NEW VARIETIES, $1.00 each 
America, Black Fringe, Clementine, Geneva Beauty, 
Geneva Girl, Navy Girl, Old Rose Bouquet, Peach Bios 
som, Pink Neptune, White Madonna, Wine Velvet 


STANDARD EXCELLENT BLOOMING VARIETIES 
75¢ Each 


white mottled large 


Pansy, Painted Girl, Philadelphia Belle, 
Pink Luster, Pink Shocking, Purple Knight 


PLEASE_ INCLUDE: 45¢ on al! plant or 
ders of $3.00 or less; on all orders over 
$3.00, add 65¢ postage; west of Miss 


FREE Our new 1955 catalog H in color | 


listing over 100 varieties ready for 
prompt shipment 


TINARI FLORAL GARDENS 


Bethayres, Penna. 


All Lage lapeted with true botanical — 
names, all d 

Cultural ys included with each 
order. 

6 Hardy Coot: Postpaid $ 

6 Tropical Cacti; Post nie ry 00. 


6 Fxotie Succulents 
15 as above; vostgans 0! 

ouY eunen, ‘a, OOPT. “oOo 
Olden, Texas 
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Decouping Horticulture 
From page 153 


is a lac- 
which 


“Protective” 
mirror-clear quality 
and retains original colors of 


tective” in the kit. 
quer with 
“seals in” 
decoupage design. It also keeps the sheen 
of gold-leaf embellishments. 

Apply with a light, flowing stroke and 
always with your special protective brush 
To test material which has printing or 
other design on back side, use thin “‘pro- 
three with alcohol (one 
part “protective” and 
brush on lightly to top side of design, 
swabbing off quickly with absorbent pa- 
per. Printing will either show through or 
not, thus assuring whether or not the item 
is worth decouping. 


tective,”’ to one, 


to three of alcohol) 











The papaya, painted by Lee Adams, used 
on the November cover of Horticulture 
inspired the tray shown on page 122 


The third and most important step in 
decoupage is to build the surface and sink 
the design under maché varnish, which is a 
clear, transparent and opalescent varnish. 
The first coat is applied directly over 
“protective.” Generally five to six 
are sufficient for thin, 
However, the number of coats necessary is 
dependent upon the thickness of paper. 

In any event, decoupage composition 


” 


coats 


ordinary paper 


must be protected with ample coats of 
maché varnish so that in rubbing-down, 
the design will not be touched, torn or 
marred. Before rubbing down is attempted, 
the decoupage surface must be of an even 
smoothness. 

Do not be disheartened over dust par- 
streaks or gritty specks which seem 
of the var- 


ticles, 
to settle 
nish. The 
“settling quality,” 
final rubbing-down process 


and mar the surface 
lacquer and varnish have a 
and all faults disappear 
in the Re- 
member that you only have one big rub- 
bing-down and that begins only after you 
have applied many coats of varnish. Ap- 
ply varnish with the finest varnish brush, 


See page 165 


Waldor 


Prefabricated 
ALL-ALUMINUM 


eTactyi tile) Fic: 


All sizes. All syies, Beautiful 
s. The ONLY complete 
all-aluminum, prefabricated 
line. Precision-engineered for 
easy, quick, low-cost erection. 
(No experience — only screw- 
driver and wrench necessary.) 
So low in cost ractically 

everyous cs can afford one of 
Waldor beauties, 

Thousends of sati 
own 7. all over the 
wor! cial models 
me the ome Garden- 
— for the Hobbyist 
= fer Spare Time In- 
come —for Retirement 
Income— forthe Small 
Commercial Grower— 
for the Large Commer- 

cial Grower. All m 
elsextendable. Builtto 
stand the worst gales 
and storms. Guaran- 
teed for 10 years. Prices 
start at only $249! 


FOR FREE CATALOG 
by return mail write to 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
Dept. 1803, Salem, Mass. 





feo Car? 


Wipe it off every nice day with a $2 KozaK 
Auto Dry Wash Cloth and you'll NEVER 
have to hose it. KozaK will even DRY 
wash a nice car that is so dirty you can 
hardly tell the color of the paint. Been doing 
it for 29 years now. For people whose cars 
are ALWAYS clean. This $2 investment will 
return you fifty in car wash savings. And has 
been so Guaranteed to 10 million buyers 
since 1926. Mail coupon to 


THE ORIGINAL 


KOZAK Auto 


Dry Wash 
185D 8. Lyon St. Batavia, N.Y. 








© KOZAK, , Batavia, N.Y 
Viease send me post paid 
Super $4 KozaKs 

1 for $3 


185D S. Lyon St 


Reg. $2 KozaKs 
1 for $2 


Special Introductory Offer 
2 Reg, KozaKe Plus 1 Super (VALUE §7) 
All for $5 
Cash Check Enclosed 


eae aaa ee ee ae ee ae 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Kate 25 cents « word, minimum $4.00, cash with order, 


10, discount for three consecutive issues using same copy. 
Closing date first of month preveding date af issue. 
Merdadure, d assachusetis Ave., Boston, Mass. 
oe a 
ACHIMENES, 20 mixed tubers, $1.00. Best American strain 
Amaryilis hybrids, 244” size We, 3/$2.50 Hardy | Hybrid 
Amary\lis 151. 00 Catalog and Culture Guide, (Amaryilie, 
African Violets, Anthuriums to 9 PY ) free. By airmail 

12¢. CRCIL HOU DYSHEL, Dept La Verne, Calif 
ACHIMENES, Hive, White, Lavender, Red. $1.00 dos. Have 
ox named varieties two each $1.00. Aleo have Blue Lily of The 
Nile Bulbs $1.50 each. KR. C. CAMPBELL, Casapbell Ave 
Jacksonville, Florida 3 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 


DOUBLE PINKS and others. Plante, leaves, cuttin Sup- 
plies. Stamp for list. AFRICAN VIOLETS, Box 302 "Poverte, 
Ohio 

WORLD'S FINEST STRAIN — 300 African Violet Seeds 
only $1.00. Pree expert's BFL wing instructions Free starting 
medium. NORTH NURSERY, 1907 Main St., Niagara Pails 
19, New Ye fae 

LEAFCUTTINGS. Double Pinks? Of course. Also many other 
lovely new introductions send stamp for catalog 
NAOMI'S, Dept. H, Brockport, New York 

AFRICAN VIOLET SEED. From many crosses of many varie- 
ties. $1.00 for a aimately 300 seeds. Planting instructions 
[peeces FRIENDLY GARDENS, Box 5-E, New Bedford, 
"* 

AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send for free 
color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, Dept. HC3, Lin- 
wood, New Jersey. _ BS eit iieene 
AFRICAN VIOLETS (labeled) Young plants 12 $4.50. Leaves 
10/$1.26, 30/83.26. (Lint 2¢, “eany-do" folder 10¢). Seed $1.00 
FFOULKES, Dept. H, 610 Bryan, Jacksonville 2, Florida 


AFRICAN VIOLET SEED. New crop. Mixture from more 
than 50 named varieties. 300 seed with planting instructions 
$1.00. JAMES PF. PAILEY, 606 W. 77th Street N. Drive, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


AMARYLLIS 


GIANT HYBRID domestic Amarylii« bulls 244" to 3” diameter 
mixed colors $1.00 each, 3 for $2.50. Pree folder named Dutch 
hybrids. Booklet on cultural care of IMPORTED AMARYL- 
LIS 5O¢ cop JOHNSON BROB., P.O. Box 463, Bound 
Brook, New , an 

ANTHURIUM 


EXTRA LARGE 6 yr. old plants flowering heavy, smal! flower 
type in reds and pink, Cash with order P.0.B. Springfield 
$5.00 each, Ship anywhere. Outside culture only in South 
oo ST. GREEN HOUSES, 1502 Allen Street, Springfield 
*, Mase 


“ BEGONIAS — 


BEGOWNIAS, 500 Varieties, also Geraniums and rare are plants 

New illustrated catalog describing over 1060 kinds, 10¢ 

LOGEE’S GREEN HOUSES, Danielson, Connecticut 
BIRDHOUSES 


BIRDHOUSES, $1.00 and $1.25, both $2.00. Shelter-Peeder 
$1.50 all knockdown. Brochure and birdhouse plans, 15¢ 
YONGHAUS 666T3, Mt. View, N. J 

COZY HOME FOR JENNY WREN and her family. Ma Made of 
California redwood, sturdy construction; natural finish, re- 
movable bottom; wire hanger included. Only $1.98 pp., or 
C.O.D. you pay postage. BIRCHWOOD GARDENS, Lowell, 
Michigan 





B00KS 


FREE. List of beautiful gardening books and herbals, un- 
excelled as gifts, helpful making up programs. Write TROVIL 
LION PRESS, Herrin, Ilinois 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1955. Any 
issue. Garden books supplied. Color plate books. Search service 
out-of-print books, eee Send want list. PERIODICAL 
SERVICE, Hox 465-HC, Wilmington, Delaware. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OPPORTUNITY FOR GARDEN ENTHUSIAST! Turn your 

rden “know-how | into handsome profit in a pleasant, grati- 
ying, now-confining, outdoor business. Show the sensational, 
nationally advertised FERTILAZE soluble plant food and 
precimon appheators. Fertilizes lawns, flowers, vegetables, rock 
gardens, trees, and shrubs the new easy way through the 
sprinkling oe or garden hose. Produces results hitherto 
unknown . on 5-minute demonstration. Exclusive, 
reasonably - a FERTILEZE products cover range small 
lawn to largest estates. Repeat orders bring continued high 
income. Enthusiastic users tell ther frends and neighbors 
‘This is & permanent, prestige-sustaining business you will thor- 
oughly en Car necewary, Write NUTRITIONAL CON- 
CE NT RATES, INC., Desk 8-5, New w Lexington, Oho 


CALADIUM er ; 
FANCY LEAVED. Four bulbe No. | size four different 
shades for $1.00 postpaid. REIGL b ‘GARDE NB, 1675 So 
Floral Ave.., Bartow, Flonda 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Many varieties, 15 for $1.00, Write 
for let. DAVID L. NORVELL, B. 2525 N. Altamont Bivd., 
Spokane 32, Washington 
HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS-PERENNIALS. Send for 
catalog listing new and popular kinds. Also House Plants 
TERRACE VIEW GARDENS, Dept. H, Greencastle 
Indiana 
RARE SPIDERY FUJI Lag setngy he enng po 2 each 6 
kinds, dozen $3.00, Singles, Poms, Buttons, 2 each 10 kinds 
$2.00. Labeled. Prepaid GABLES NU RSERY. Haralson, 
(ieorgm . 
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1955 OR. KRAUS CHRYSANTHEMUM introductions, Early 
English, others. Free List. GARLAND NURSERY, Route |, 
Corvallis, Oregon 





DAHLIAS 


DAHLIAS, aeceeee eee PRIMAOSES. Largest, 
earliest, best, satisfaction teed. Free dahlia roots. Early 
delivery Cotalog fr free CHESTER NURSERY, 38, 














DAHLIAS. ‘Ike, White Fawn, Can Diamant, $2.50; 12 
Pompoms, $5.00, (list $6.25) Postpa: ‘Catalog. FITC HETT 
DAHLIA GARDENS, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


DAHLIAS OF MERIT and honor roll. Prices reasonable. Free 
catalog. THOMAS GALVIN, Belleview Avenue, Salem, 
Massachusetts 





___ DAYLILIES 


DAYLILIES. All of and ‘only Dr. Stout's Hybrids. New colors. 
New sizes. New seasons. Send 10¢ for our illustrated catalog 
toiiog Why, When, How, Which and Where to Plant. FARR 
Nt 'RSERY CO. , Box 4 Womelsdor, Pa. 





from the larg ENS in America. It's yours. It's free! 
RU SSELL ‘Okie NS, Box C _ Spring, Texas 


EARTHWORMS 


WORM WIZARDS build soil. 500— $4.00, 1000 — $7.00. 
Packed in castings containing spawn and eggs. Directions with 
order. BE RKSHIRE EARTHWORMS, 566 South St., Pitts- 
field, Mass 

HYBRID EARTHWORMS irrigate, aerate, fertilize, neutral- 
ize soil, producing healthier flowers, vegetables, trees, lawns. 
Excellent for house plants. Send ten cents for com in- 
formation on our Laboratory Controlled Earthworms, NORTH 
PEMBROKE WORM FARM, Box 85B, North Pembroke, 
Massachusetts 








EVERGREENS 


BABY EVERGREENS, HOLLIES. Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Xmas Tree Stock, Ornamentals. Flowering Shrubs, Blue- 
berries, Seeds. 36 page Catalog Pree. GIRARD BROS. NURS- 


ERY, Geneva, Ohio. ‘ ESE 
EVERGREENS, AZALEAS, RHO NDRONS in baby 
sizes. Ornamental shrubs, trees, hollies. Send for free Spring 
Catalog. G REEN RIDGE NURSERY, Madison 6, Ohio 


~ FOR SALE 


SOUTH FLORIDA, THREE ACRES. Heautiful choice site 
Two bedroom C.B.8. furnished, new condition. Hardwood 
floors, good T. V., good water. Oaks, Pines, Palms, Avocado. 
Glass house, 300 Orchids. Fancy tropicals. Good roads, near 
everything. Taxes very low. $23,500. If unsold will expand; 
Hot houses, small rental units. Write, W. L. ROACH, R.F.D 
No. 2, Box 2310, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 


FRUITS AND BERRIES 


BLUEBERRIES, Strawberries, Raspberries, Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs & Trees. FREE Fruit and Berry Catalog 
ri COM MON FIELDS NURSERY, Ipswich, Mass. 


~~ GERANIUMS 














SCENTED LEAVED GERANIUMS. Lemon, Apple, Lime, 
Rose, pep, Clorinda, Lady Mary, Filbert. Any 6, $1.25. 
CACTLSUCCULENT COLLECTION, Thornless dw: 
varieties. 6 for $2.00. Lilustrated catalogue of Begonias, Gera- 
niume, Rare Plants, Herbs, Perennials 15¢. MERRY GAR- 
DE NB, ( ‘amden, Maine 


GESNERIADS ie 
GLOXINIAS, Rechsteinerias, Episcias, Lindini, 
Other rare plants and bulbs. M. C. COGSWELL, 
Hamburg, New York 


____ GLADIOLUS BULBS 


100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS ‘BuLss. | In | about » 
orgeous colors ; $2.50, 200 bulbs, $4.50 pe wee b 
fr — | anny outstanding varieties. TAY OR GARDEN: Ne 





‘Kohlerias. 
Box 235, 





BeabOLE BLES are in short supply this year so get your 
list early. Wholesale. Retail, WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS, Webster, New York 


"HELP WANTED 


IRIS. The Finest, The Newest. Drarf, Tull Bearded and Dutch 
Varieties. Send for FREE Ca . Sample Hybridizers’ Charts 





sent on request. DIEHL'S GA DENS, Box 307-H, Alamo, 
California. 
FREE COLOR CATALOG. Tal! bearded iris. Finest Washing- 


ton rhizomes 
oe ROAD IRIS GARDEN, P.O. Box 117, 
ashington 





Three new introductions. Almost 600 vaneties. 
Wenatchee, 


LEAF MOLD 
CHESTNUT HILL GARDEN CLUB plant food formula ap- 
oy by the University of Mass. — £ of well-rotted 
manure, loam, ground | hate rock 
Drive to the LARZ ANDERSON GRE BNHOU SE, Newton 
St., Brookline, Maes., for two bushels, only $2.00 
LILACS 
——e FRENCH & NOVELTY LILACS. Sturdiest own- 
stock. Specimens; special collections. Free catalog. 
UPTON NU RSE RY, Dept. D, 4838 Spokane, Detroit 4, 
Michigan 

















LILIES 


PINK SHELBURWE HYBRID REGAL LILY SEED. Saved 
from a parentage that always gives a high percent of well 
colored pink blossoms. Packet of 20 for $1.00. Easily grown 
GARD INSIDE NU RSERIES. INC., Shelburne, Vermont. 


MINIATURE TREES 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT grow MINIATURE orna- 
mental and Christmas trees. Write for information on growing 
kits. Tree seed and seedling price lists mailed FREE. DON 
PEDRO FARMS, Rte 2, Box 1007E, Stockton, California 


MUSHROOMS 


GROW MUSHROOMS. (Cellar, Shed, Spare, full time, year 
round ee pay $3.50 ib. We paid Babbit $4,165.00 in few 
weeks. ag ft WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND. 
Dept. id 2084 Admiral Way, Seattle, W 


NURSERY STOCK 


TREES AND SHRUBS. Raise your own from seed for shade, 
windbreak, snow fence, ornament, erosion control, ete. For 
free planting guide, price list, write WOODLOT SEED 
COMPANY, Norway 42, Michigan. 


ORCHIDS 


FLOWERING SIZE Cymbidium orchid “Pauwelsi’’ hybrid 
suitable for greenhouses in North or garden culture wherever 
temperature stays above 20°. Shipped anywhere F.O.B 
Springfield at $5.00 each. Cash with order, ALLEN STREET 
GREEN HOUSES, 1592 Allen Street, _ Springfield 8, Mass. 


PEONIES 


TREE PEONIES. Beautiful, rare, hardy. Yearling grafts. 
Pink, purple, red, white. Three named varieties $8.00 postpaid 
Free list. ATHA GARDENS, West Liberty, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER GREENHOUSEMAN, 32 years old, married, 
2 children. Thirteen years’ experience. Will cooperate on other 
duties. Presently employed with good reason for change. Best 
+ reas Reply Box 117, HORTIC ‘ULTURE, Boston 15, 
VL ASS . 


MANAGER AVAILABLE for first class estate. My 30 years of 
experience insures profitable and economical management of 
‘our estate. Full knowledge Greenhouse, Farm, Husbandry, 

rape construction and maintenance. Reply 


ursery, Landsc 
Box 111, HORTICULTURE, Boston 15, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT for private Estate, Institution, Hotel or 
Park. 49 years old. 25 years’ experience in all phases of horti- 
culture, remodeling old plantings, designing and supervising 
new landscaping, maintenance of buildings, handling men. 
Excellent references. Write Box 116, HORTICULTURE, 300 
Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


woes 5 In i GARDEN, Washington, D. C., or panies 
55, w Day, week, or month. References Reply Bo x 115, 
HORTIC U LTU RE, Boston 15, Maas. 


PRIMROSES 





















































EXPERIENCED | middle-aged landscape gardener needed for 
small nursery in Pennsylvania. (iood working conditions. Posi- 
bee open April |. Write stating experience and salary expected . 

a 113, HORTICULTURE, 300 Maas. Ave., m 
18. 


~ HEMEROCALLIS 
MY NEW TUDAYLILIES remain open 48 hours! Send dime 
deductible) for originator's list 17C. PHILIP O. BUCH, 
omomny, Now Saray. 





HEALTHFUL profitable, “flavorful. 10 big different packets 
finest Herb seeds. Growing instructions, recipes. All complete 
for only $1.00. NORTH NURSERY, 1907 Main St., Niagara 
Palle 39, New York 


10 DIFFERENT “PACKETS of herb seeds seeds, $1.00; 3 Elephant 
je bulbs, allium schordoprasum, 6 times larger, $1.00; “15 
ays to Make Money with Herbs’’— 8000 word manual, 
$1.00. NICHOLS NURSERY, 1190 North Pac Hi-way, 
Albany, Oregon 





FREE BOOKLET AND LIST. Largest and oldest Holly 
Nursery in the East. EARLE DILATUSH, HOLLY SPE- 
CIALIST Robbinsvitle New Jersey a a 
LIST OF OUR SELECTIONS of beet American Hollies for the 
North. ASHUMET FARM, Wilfrid Wheeler, Falmouth, Mass 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS) = 
COBRA LILY. (Darlingtonia ( ‘alifornica) Giant Insect Eating 
Plant of the Siskiyous. Seeds. $1.00 Pkt. 18” Plants $3.00 
Two for $5.00 ppd. COBRA SALES, P.O. Box 1H, Grants 
Pass, Oregon 





FRESH AS A SPRING MORNING and the Primroses it pre- 
sents — Barnhaven's book-catalog picturing their famous, big, 
po tend Primroses, current introductions and other hardy, 

7 goes Primroses for the shadier parts of your garden. 
This lightfuily different catalog (free) offers information, 
pleasant reading, superbly grown plants, transplants, and easily 
germinated, hand-pollinated a § BARNHAVEN, Gresham, 
Oregon. 


MOST COLORFUL SPRING FLOWERS. This Pacific 
strain has a clearer color range, stronger stems, larger indi- 
vidual flowers (some larger than a silver dollar), and flower 
heads than other present strains, we believe. 

Heavy field plants oe — ——s even assortment 
of gold, yo we rae dark red, carmine- 
rose, pink an: light yy dark blues, 6 for 
$3.30; 12 for $6.55. P PAU wit IER, Beverly, Mass. 


DWARFED MING TREES. Japanese Bonsai Method. Seed 
for 200 trees — 10 varieties. Evergreen, fruit, flowering. An- 
cient experts’ instructions. Fascinating hobby. Make money! 

Moneyback guarantee. Only $2.00 complete. NOR’ TH NURS- 
ERY, 1907 Main St., Niagara Falls: 29, New } York 


WONDERFUL MONTREAL MUSKMELOW succesful 
Northern Ohio. Limited seeds $1.00. E. KRUMEICH, 546 
Vaughan Trail, Akron, Ohio 











TRITOMA RUFA (Yellow Redhot Poker). Blooms continually. 
zone only. One Dollar paid. GULDEMOND'S 

FRESH SEEDS, Newport, Rhode Island. 

EVERGREEN 40 Tpriatinn - Pines, Spruce, Fir, 

Junipers, Cedar, Arborvitae, Hem lock and others. FREE 36 

page Catalog. GIRARD BROS. NU SCRSERY. Geneva, Ohio. 
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i SPHAGNUM MOSS i 
SPHAGNUM MOSS finely ground for germinating seeds 
growing plants, cuttings. Controls damping-off. Peck $1.45 
half-bushel $2.50; Bushel $3.65, postpaid. Information in 
luded. THOMAS GARLAND, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
STATE INSPECTED VIGOROUS STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Howard 17 (Premier), Catskill, Fairfax, Temple, Robinsor 
Sparkle, Pairpeake. 25 — $1.25; 50 — $2.25; 100 $3.50 
postpaid. Free Catalog. FRANKLIN ROBERTS, Box A 
Boxtord, Mass 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Northern grown, State 
40 standard and everbearing varieties including the new Blaze 
The latest in Raspberries, including Durham, off season, also 
(jatineau and Madawaska, very early. Blueberries, Asparagus 
Write for free catalog and planting guide. WALTER K 
MORSS & SON, Bradford, Mass 

TREES 

OUR REDWOOD TREES growing 45 states 
dwarfs, giants. Imported trees, viants. Potted baby trees for 
dwarfing, handbook. Catalog, 25¢; Dwarting Fulder, 106 
Folder free. Jom RARE PLANT CLUB, Box 308, Kentfield 


California 





nspected 


seven species 


WILDFLOWERS 
WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS to brighten a shady nook 
Send today for Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, R.D 
Home, Pennsylvania 


WILD FLOWER SEEDS AND PLANTS. Many unusual varie 
ties. Send fur list. LESLIE'S WILDFLOWER NURSERY 
10 Summer st., Methuen, Mass 


For a Better Garden! =~ 


ATLAS FISH EMULSION { 
100°. Organic Fertilizer 
Gives Vigorous Growth + Feed os you woter 
Non Burning» Deodorized : inexpensive 


$3 Pint postpaid , Dept. O 
or at your Gorden Supply Store 


“A _ WONDERFUL 
£55-- LEARN 
T. A PROFIT! 


A ABLE 
ING BUSINESS - 


ABOUT 
MANU: 
Etc. ONE oe PREPAIO. 
» Joy. Jnndustriess 


1547 S.CLOVERDALE AVE. 
LOS ANGELES 19. CALIF. 





QUALITY PLANTS FOR HOBBYISTS 


joo rmocnd 
oe. @&. < H ft|§OD $ 
SIGNAL MOUNTAIN, TENNESSEE 


INQUIRIES CORDIALLY ANSWERED 


Root Branches in Mid-Air—SEND only $1.00 for my 
proven branch rooting pock. Postpaid with easy instructions 
and metallic wrappers for 10 branches. 3 packs $2.00 
postpeid. Success guvorenteed. ROBBINS GARDENS, 
Sec. 4, P.O. Box 863, Jacksonville, Florida. 


JAPANESE IRIS 


New 


tinetive strain. 





introductions of a dis- 
\ wide selec- 
tion of varieties, all different. 


Descriptive list for the asking. 


W. A. PAYNE 


K.K. 3, Box 180 


Terre Haute, Ind. 











March 1955 








Decouping Horticulture 
From page 163 


with a soft, flow-on brush stroke, brushing 


the varnish out, as it were. If not well 


brushed out, the surface may seem to be 


dry on top, but not dry underneath. Many 
thin coats are more satisfactory than a 
few heavy-handed ones 


When 
smooth lightly 


varnish coats are completed, 
abrasive garnet 
This will 
removed 
with the (280 A) 


Cut in a strip, about two inches wide, fold 


with the 
(310-120 A) 


will be 


finishing paper 


leave scratches which 


wetordry sandpaper 


four times and with circular motion sand 
out scratches made by the abrasive paper. 
Sand until surface is satin-smooth. Bright, 
jet-like spots may remain and these you 


will polish out with 0000 steel wool 
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Check here 


) Please send me a binder. $2.50 enclosed. 


(en Paw a eo A 


HORTICULTURE 
ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 


Preserve your copies in an attractive and durable 


binder for quick and easy reference 


Handsome, green, custom-styled binder made of heavy drill weight 
£ ' y 4 

imitation leather, 1244” x 9”; it has a stiff board backing, square 
corners, and multiple mechanisms with wires for each of the 12 issues, 


End papers in brilliant color. Postpaid @2.50 
pa} I 


A year’s subscription to Horricucrure and a multiple binder make 


an excellent Gift for only 5.50 


HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


2 Please send me a binder and enter my subscription to Hoaticutruner. $5.50 enclosed, 


The final finishing stage is the use ol 
matt varnish which that elegant 
glow of real Chinese lacquer a 
without a shine, Only two light coats are 
necessary for matt. Polish very lightly be- 
tween each coat with wetordry and steel 
You your 
favorite wax. I prefer antique wax. 

Until this stage of finish, your decoupage 
will look discouraging, but comes the 
miracle when your box, tray, or piece of 
patina and 


gives 
sheen 


wool are then ready to use 


assume the 
polished Chinese 


will 
glow of old 


the elbow-grease used, 


furniture 
lambent 
lacquer, For all 
you will be the first to say it was worth it 
and wonder what you will decoup next 
Che finish is also water and alcohol proof 

Not all your decoupage works will be 
museum pieces, but most of them will add 
to the gaiety and distinction of your life 
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BACK NUMBERS of 
HORTICULTURE 


Now Collectors’ [tems 
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if it’s WORTH , 
PLANTING g 
‘7S | 


MICHIGAN PEAT 


Nature's Organic Soil Builder 


“Let's face it, fellow garden- 
ers! Your precious plants are 
only as good as the soil they're 
growing in. Sandy soil won't 
hold enough plant food or water. 
Heavy clay soil restricts root de- 
velopment ... MICHIGAN PEAT 
binds sandy soil, loosens clay 
soil—improves all soils. Holds 8 
times its weight in moisture. 
High in natural nitrogen content. 
Easy to spread. Ideal for lawns, 
roses, azaleas, rhododendrons, 
evergreens. In 100 lb., 50 Ib., 25 
lb., peck and ‘2 peck bags 
(never in bales). 


AFRICAN VIOLET & POTTING SOILS for 
HOUSE PLANTS at CHAIN, VARIETY and 
HARDWARE STORES 


MICHIGAN PEAT, INC. 


67 West 44%. New York 


TER 


FREE CATALOG 
Ulustrated In Color 
verything For The Lily Pool 


SLOCUM cites 





New Flowers 
Illustrated 


Unuwal Flowers from Far Places, illustrated ond | 

interestingly described. Catalog of Seeds — Bulbs — 

Plants, on request, Ask for your copy. Dept. 8. 
MOORESTOWN 


PEARCE SEED CO. “New icksey 








DEEP ROOT FEEDER 





La Nourish Your Trees Scientifically — 
*] 


Young trees flourieh faster, old trees stay healthier 
with regular deep feeding You get down to roots 
easily with Deep Root Feeder. Bores 20° deep, hole 
1%” diameter, Fast, efficient, easily handled! Sturdy, 
ifetime tool eteel, sat — Send check of M.O 
8.95 pp. Outside U.S. add 10¢ e 
CHARLES FINISHING PRODUCTS CO 
Dept FP, P.O. Boa 185, Abington, Pe 











HYPONCX 


ea ~ 
ry and or 


eye ee pe 
plonts, garden Howers, vegetables, shrubs 





Plant California Iris 


for complete gardening satisfaction. Send for 
our FREE catalog giving full descriptions with 
color illustrations. 

WELLS IRIS GARDENS 
P. O. Box 2-H Rialto, Calif. 
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| yet they might have, 
| phenological records. 


Spring’s Early or Is It Late? 


C. C. Perry, West Newton, Massachusetts 


OW MANY TiMes in the spring of the 
year do we hear the cxpression, 
| “Spring is early, isn’t it?” or 


“Spring's late this year, so it seems.” 
Such statements have little or no basis, 

if we kept adequate 

In the event your 


| dictionary is not handy, phenology is “the 


science of the relations between climate 
and periodic biological phenomena”. It 
involves the recording of data on the effect 


| of the weather in the spring on the growth 


| which 


of plants and on the activities of insects, 
fungi and birds. 

In the early stages of the program for 
the control of the white pine blister rust in 
Massachusetts, I needed to know when 
wild currant and gooseberry bushes put 
forth their new leaves. Such plants are the 
alternate host of the blister rust disease, 
kills white and control 
is accomplished by eradication of 


pines, 
the 


wild and cultivated currants and goose- 


| more, on the 


berries 

Since these bushes are among the first 
plants to leaf out in the spring, it was im- 
portant to know maw opring conditions 


program. So it was nek I began a system of 
phenological records, watching the early 
growth of currant and gooseberry bushes 
in selected sites. 

As this activity proved interesting and 
thought-stimulating, I decided to expand 
and continue it as a hobby. This decision 
has resulted in the accumulation of a 
wealth of records, covering 20 years or 
“first” appearance of many 
spring flowers, birds and insects, as well as 


| the first shipments of locally grown vege- 


tables 


Plants are excellent phenological “‘sub- 
jects”. The only precaution is to make 
your annual observations at the same time 
of the same plant each year, as long as it is 
available. A case in point is the crocus. 
This is not the first bulbous plant to burst 
into bloom, but it is readily available, lives 
for years and is affected each spring by the 
vagaries of moisture and temperature. 

I use two sites for recording the first 
blooming dates of the crocus. One is on 
Beacon Street in Boston, Massachusetts, 
where in February the sun “pours” down 
on the limited garden areas in front of the 
houses, As the records (sample record card 
shown below) show, the earliest blooming 
date for crocus was February 23, 1954, 
while the latest first blooming occurred on 
March 17, 1948. By the use of a simple 
statistical procedure, it was determined 
that for the period covering the 14 years 
of observation of this subject, the average 
date is about March 7. 

I arrive at this average by designating 
the earliest blooming date (in this instance, 
February 23) as zero. Then I count the 
number of days from February 23 to each 
of the annual observed dates and average 
the number of days. Finally I add that 
number to February 23 to obtain the aver- 
age date for the entire period under ob- 
servation. The other crocus planting is in 
my back yard where one plot has been 
blooming since 1932. 

This category of the flowering of bulbous 
plants can be expanded no end to include 
snowdrops, scillas, jonquils and hyacinths. 
Moreover, early-flowering perennials also 
serve well as phenological subjects. Among 
these can be mentioned rock-cress, ground 
phlox and Jacob’s ladder. 





Our Back Cover 


| po the mountains of central 
and southern Europe comes the 

exquisite rose daphne or garland- 
flower (Daphne cneorum) pictured 
on our back cover. This low, ever- 
green shrub, growing six to 12 inches 
high, is of a spreading, almost trail- 
ing, habit and because of its growth 
is adapted to rock gardens or as an 
edging plant in foundation plantings 
or shrub borders. Occasionally, it is 
used to edge a path or walk, where it 
is attractive at all seasons of the year. 
When well established, individual 
plants often spread several feet in 
diameter. 

One of rose daphne’s outstanding 
charms, however, is its small pink 
flowers, in clusters, which are pos- 
sessed of a most beguiling fragrance. 
Appearing profusely in the early 





spring, additional clusters dot the 
plant throughout the growing season, 
more particularly in the fall. 

For best results, rose daphne re- 
quires a sunny location, a sandy, 
well-drained soil (it languishes in 
clay) that is around neutral and a 
cool root run. Actually, there has 
been much controversy as to whether 
this plant requires an acid or alka- 
line soil, but coming from the lime- 
stone mountain areas of Europe, a 
slightly-sweet growing medium seems 
to suit it best. 

Though a perfectly hardy plant 
withstanding temperatures below 
zero, daphne benefits from some pro- 
tection with evergreen branches dur- 
ing the winter in northern gardens, 
especially where winter sun is bright 
and strong winds prevail. Windburn- 
ing of the narrow, inch-long leaves 
occurs easily when both wind and sun 
strike plants in the frozen ground. 
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Scores of 7-INCH BLOOMS in Your Garden This Summer ! 





MILLION DoLLaR ROSE 


Slop USO niuey 


Long 
Streamlined 
Yellow Buds 

Open to 
Mammoth 
7” Blooms 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
120 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 
Send me GOLDEN MASTERPIECE Rose Plants ($2.75 


ea.; 3 for $7.20; 12 for $28.80). Include, FREE with my order 


your helpful ‘Home Garden Guide’’. I enclose $ 


Name 


Address 
City Zone State 


(Pl, Pat, # 1284) 


Yes, here’s the biggest . . . the fullest . . . the most exquisite rose 
you ever saw—bathed in a shimmering, shining coat of gold. 
Golden Masterpiece! The biggest yellow Hybrid Tea ever created 
with blooms up to 74 INCHES ACROSS! A gorgeous Rose that 
will be the joy and pride of every gardener, everywhere! There's 
never been another “yellow” like it! 
UNFADING GOLDEN YELLOW COLOR 

Long, streamlined, golden 2” buds open to an even richer, deeper 
yellow color inside. And finally, you get these tremendous blooms 
from 64” to 74” across! What's more, the glorious yellow color 


holds on till the petals drop off, 


BE AMONG THE FIRST TO DISPLAY GOLDEN MASTERPIECE 
IN YOUR GARDEN THIS SUMMER—ORDER NOW! 
Golden Masterpiece is even more appealing because it has a 
sweet captivating Old Rose fragrance. This strong, vigorous, 
hardy plant is guaranteed to live and bloom in your jPm an this 
year. So plant it in your garden now and watch your garden 
become the showplace of your neighborhood this summer. Order 


NOW! 
($2.75 ea.; 3 for $7.20; 12 for $28.80) 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO, “seum un fon" 











9SE DAPHNE (Daphne cneorum) is among the most 
appealing of low-growing, evergreen shrubs. It makes a 
broad mat when fully developed, and the fragrant blos- 
soms are produced abundantly in the early spring. Addi- 
tional flowers appear sparingly throughout the season. 











